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BUSINESS IN WALL STREET AND OUTSIDE. 


One of the most noteworthy characteristics of modern business 
is the lack of sobriety in the judgments of men. They see 
things in a_ greatly exaggerated form. The consequence is 
that business is subject to more violent changes than would 
be the case if men reasoned more wisely. It is true that 
the purposes of a class are best served by these oscillations. The 
speculator would not thrive if business remained on the same 
level. Not when the winds blow lightly, but amid the storms, 
does he flourish. If trade continued in an even, uniform way, he 
would perish. But this is not true of other men. They count on 
the gains of regular business; not those which may come from 
accident or speculation. They are interested in maintaining a 
healthy condition of business; they ought, therefore, to minimize 
all those reasonings, hopes, and fears which have a strong ten- 
dency to produce the opposite effect. 

At the present time in Wall Street the Bears, as they are called, 
or the fearful and desponding class, have control of the market, 
who seem to think that the bottom has fallen out of things, or 
will at an early day. Consequently, prices are sagging downward 
with almost unvarying uniformity. Occasionally, there are spurts 
in the market, but not much is gained. When these people are 
asked when the end will come, they shake their heads in an omin- 
ous way, conveying the impression that it is a long way off. If, 
however, they were required to give reasons for their conduct, they 
21 
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would in many cases be sorely puzzled. At the present time it js 
true that one can discover a cause for depression in railroad 
stocks in the smaller quantity of grains and other products than 
was produced last year. Nevertheless the crops are large, and the 
transportation companies have a great business before them. New 
developments are occurring everywhere, giving rise to new tonnage, 
and thus the diminution of farm freights will be largely made up 
by other additions. Even this cause, therefore, ought not to effect, 
very seriously, a decline in railroad shares. 

Another cause can always be raised, their mismanagement. but 
there are no special evidences of this at the present time. We are 
not aware that any railroad, or series of railroads, have lately been 
subjected to special criticism, unless it be the Illinois Central. But 
the old board was re-elected at their annual meeting a few days 
ago; six per cent. dividends or higher have been regularly paid: 
and surely these are no indications that the road is in a bad 
way. As for the other great systems, they are making their usual 
dividends, and there is no reason for supposing that these will be 
diminished; so really, when the situation is seen with a clear eye, 
there are no reasons for the lack of confidence which prevails in 
some quarters. Yet its absence no one can question. There is an 
impression, though, that those who have been manufacturing fears 
for the public will turn around at no distant day, and that the 
market will then improve as quickly as it declined. 

Another cause ascribed by some persons for this state of things 
is the drop in the price of silver. It was confidently predicted 
that if the silver bill was passed, thereby increasing to a consider- 
able extent the monetary resources of the country, business would 
be favorably affected. The bill has been passed, and while it is 
true that the price of silver has greatly declined of late, the cur- 
rency has been augmented, and consequently there is no reason for 
ascribing the present decline in prices to silver. The only sufferers 
are the producers of silver, and the speculators in silver certifi- 
cates. 

The most remarkable thing about this decline to our mind is, 
that there are so many persons who are supposed to be thinking 
men, and who certainly have been successful in business judging 
by the wealth they possess, who live and trade on the fears of 
others, and do so little thinking for themselves. Either fear or 
hope issuing from nothing particularly, is a dangerous basis for 
business. Combined with reason they are most helpful, but other- 
wise they are likely to lead to disaster. Never before in the 
history of business has there been so little thinking seemingly by 
business men. They look at the newspapers, read of the rise or 
decline in the prices of stocks, find out what the temper of the 
market is, as they say, and forthwith make their calculations. 
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What the reasons are for the advance or decline they do not care 
to investigate. What the worth of a stock really is troubles them 
as little. What they wish to know is whether the temper existing in 
the market is of a kind to be utilized for money-making. The 
great thought in purchasing is whether they can get an advance, 
or, if they have sold short, whether they can buy ultimately at a 
lower price. These conditions in business are all hazardous, all 
uncertain, and all unnatural. Possibly there may be more pleasure 
in speculating than in doing business in regular ways, but this 
we do not believe. 

While Wall Street is in this depressed condition, the country 
outside is for the most part prosperous. It is unquestionably true 
that the new tariff is stimulating production in many ways; indeed, 
it is likely to stimulate excessively in several directions. The papers 
announce every day the organization of new enterprises; this means 
the employment of more men, the building of more mills, more 
machinery, increased transportation, and a general development. 
Thus, for the present, there will certainly be better times. Every tariff 
ever enacted has at least had a temporary effect of this kind, and 
there is no reason to suppose that this will operate differently. 
Whether it will prove a wise measure in the end is quite another 
question; but for some years, surely, it will stimulate the produc- 
tive energies of the country. 

So, too, the farmers will get better prices for their products than 
they did last year; and while they have less to sell, they may 
get a sufficient advance in many cases to overcome the loss in 
production. Within a few weeks the price of grain especially has 
advanced, and this is of a direct benefit to them. We are utterly 
unable to see, therefore, why the feeling of despondency should 
exist anywhere. Our country is increasing rapidly in population, 
and new developments are noticeable in many places. This means 
more business and increased prosperity. It is true that failures 
occur, and some of these are very large. As business is becoming 
consolidated, it must happen that failures among large concerns 
will make a deeper impression than the failure of smaller con- 
cerns. But one of the peculiarities of these large failures is that 
the amount lost is by no means so great in proportion as among 
smaller concerns. We think the statistics clearly show this. If, 
then, Wall Street prefers to live under a cloud, let no one imagine 
that it extends further, for it does not. 
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A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
THE FIRST MONTH UNDER THE NEW TARIFF. 


The first month under the new Tariff law has come and gone, 
and business has not yet adapted itself fully to the changed conditions 
brought about thereby. At first there was a disposition among specu- 
lators to boom prices, on the strength of a vague belief in “a higher 
range of values for everything.” On this assumption, some of the 
speculative markets, especially those for farm products, were bulled 
during the early part of the month, and until the panic in silver 
struck them and knocked the bottom temporarily out of these, as well 
as of the stock market. This came just when everybody was expecting 
to see a sort of magic lantern advance along the whole line of 
both merchandise and securities. Not only did the Bear specula- 
tors get off the short side of all these markets, but they went long, 
as the Bulls in silver and stocks had done when the Silver 
Bill became a law. But the _ speculators were not aione in 
this marking up business. Merchants and manufacturers through- 
out the country began sending out circulars and notices that they 
had advanced prices on account of the Tariff law, even on goods 
whose duty had been reduced thereby. But while these sellers, 
who were already loaded up for Bull markets and an active 
demand for everything, piped, the public refused to dance. Buyers 
stubbornly held off, where they, too, had not already anticipated 
their wants, and the Tariff boom was postponed. 


LIQUIDATION OF THE SILVER SPECULATION, 


In the meantime, the Bulls in silver and stocks, who had been 
loaded since the passage of the silver law, could not hold 
any longer, having exhausted their resources in bridging over 
their financial necessities during the panic in the money market 
in September, in the expectation that the Tariff boom would bring 
in the public and let them out. When the public, therefore, did 
not come to them, they had to go to the public, or to stronger 
capitalists than they, who cculd and would take their load. Foreign 
markets, which had been looked to for passive if not active sup- 
port, were loaded up too, especially with silver and American 
securities, in expectation of Bull markets here for both commodities 
and investments. This was particularly true of London, and when 
the tight money market there, early the present month, compelled 
her speculators to liquidate, they had no other place to unload 
on but New York. Hence the load of both European and Ameti- 
can speculators was thrown on the New York market, and down 
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went silver and stocks together until the former nearly touched 
the lowest point of a year ago, namely, 96, and stocks, to the 
lowest point generally of this year, as well as of 1889, and nearly 
as low as in 1888. After these “higher range value” Bulls in 
stocks and silver had liquidated on the break in the latter, to 
nearly par, there was a little reaction toward the close of the 
month. At this time of writing, the weak spots in the 
the market for stocks are yet sufficiently plentiful to drag down 
the whole list again, though silver still manages to hold its 3 per 
cent. recovery. Thus has collapsed one of the great schemes of 
the late Congress to help business, by flat or artificial means, which 
is the usual result of financial legislation. It now remains to be 
seen whether the companion of this scheme, the Tariff law, will 
also prove a boomerang instead of a boom to those who have 
believed in it, and loaded up with merchandise, both manufactured 
and raw, imported and domestic, and are still waiting for that 
“higher range of values” in staples of commerce for which their 
brother silver Bulls waited too long and in vain. 


A COLLAPSE OF THE TARIFF BOOM 


may be avoided in the grain and allied markets by reason of short 
crops of most farm products this year. But even with that fact 
now established beyond question, on everything but hay and cot- 
ton, there has been a very perceptible wane in the spirit of this 
speculation and a weakening in the faith in the “higher range of 
values for everything” that has shaken the confidence even of the 
Bulls in breadstuffs, notwithstanding we are admitted ‘to have 
nearly 100 millions of bushels less wheat than last year, over 500 
millions of bushels less corn, and 200 millions of bushels less 
oats, or not over 400 millions of wheat, 1,600 millions of corn, 
and 500 millions of oats. Even these markets, in face of this 
strong statistical position, have shown decided symptoms of relapse 
during this first month under the new Tariff, although, in the 
nature of things, it is not yet time for liquidation in these 
markets. It is true that breadstuffs first advanced when stocks 
did, and on the same basis—silver. But subsequent damage to these 
crops enabled that silver advance to be held not only, but 
further increased, on the shortage of the supply, which has since 
been mostly sustained, while railway shares have been corre- 
spondingly depressed by this same crop shortage and consequent 
reduced tonnage for the coming year. It is for this reason, there- 
fore, that the collapse in stocks may not extend to breadstuffs, 
notwithstanding the decline in silver from the highest point, $1.21, 
to the lowest point, $1.03, was equal to 15 cents per bushel against 
our wheat, and in favor of those of Russia and India, in the 
markets of Europe. 
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CONDITION OF THE DRY GOODS TRADE, 


But the case is not so strong for manufactured, and particularly 
dry goods, that have been bought and are held for the advance 
that is asked but has not yet been obtained under the new Tariff, 
Especially is the position of imported goods weak from a statistical 
point of view with enormous stocks, after a season of the heaviest 
imports on record, until the dry goods warehouses of New York 
were never so crowded as during the past month. Goods of 
domestic manufacture are not in so heavy supply, yet large, and 
in many lines there are big accumulations waiting for a market, 
Already, some of the largest auction sales of textiles ever made 
in this country are being held, and auction sales are always 
a sign of slow sales, large stocks, and _ bad _ prices. This, 
on the heels of a large fall trade, is not a hopeful circum. 
stance. It is true that, so far, these sales are confined to lines of 
goods that have not been the ruling fashion the past year, such 
as silks. Yet, when such staple goods as those are forced to the 
auction house in tne largest quantities ever known, it will be 
strange if many more weak spots in specialties and fancy goods 
are not found after the holidays, if not before. These silk sales, 
too, are of domestic, not foreign goods over imported. But there 
has been a heavy fall trade in seasonable goods that ought to pre- 
vent a collapse in the favorite staples. 

Whether other than textile manufactures are in any better shape 
is not certain. There has been a heavy advance in_ leather 
the past few months, partly from too low and abnormal prices of 
hides and leather previously, but largely by speculation on this 
“higher range of values” idea. Still the shoe trade has not yet 
responded, and it does not follow that it will, in any correspond- 
ing degree, notwithstanding the enhanced cost of raw material; 
for shoes had been previously over-produced at old prices, and 
these old stocks may supply the demand until some badly loaded 
up firms with high cost leather have to liquidate too. How many 
more trades are in this condition, only time and developments 
that will bring their condition to the surface, will tell. But it is 
safe to say that it is true to a greater or less extent of every 
class of goods on which the Tariff was raised enough to induce 
speculation, or over-production, or buying for higher prices. That 
higher prices will come eventually on goods thus affected goes 
without saying. But when this advance has been over-anticipated 
by manufacturers or merchants who are too weak financially to 
hold their load till increased supplies of goods are reduced to a 
normal level again by consumption, there may be even lower than 
old prices before higher, as was the case with silver and stocks. 
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OUR FOREIGN TRADE AND STOCKS OF IMPORTED GOODS. 


The following will show the condition of markets for imported 
goods generally. Our imports and exports for the month of Sep- 
tember have in this respect a peculiar interest. They cover foreign 
trade for the last full month before the new Tariff went into 
efiect, when the movements of merchandise were unusually heavy 
to anticipate the proposed duties. In consequence the imports 
were almost as large as they were in July, when the effort to anti- 
cipate the Tariff bill begun swelled a movement otherwise the largest 
of the year. With that exception the September imports were 
the largest in the history of the country. Only once in 1880 did 
the imports reach 74 millions in a month, and only one month 
in 1872 did they exceed 70 millions. In 1889 the maximum was 
less than 72 millions in July, but this year the returns were 
nearly 72 millions in April, over 70 millions in May, over 75 
millions in June, 77% millions in July, and almost 76 millions in 
September. Judging from the great increase at New York the 
past month, it is possible that the October returns may prove the 
largest ever known, while there has never been another twelve- 
month in the history of the country in which the value of 
imports was as large as in the last, ending September, namely, 
$813,451,714. The value was almost 90 millions smaller in 1882, 
and 171 millions smaller in 1873. After the past month, it is 
likely that the movement will be materially reduced. Taking 
imports and exports together, the aggregate of foreign commerce 
for the twelve months ending with September was $1,673,583,172 
against $1,539,222,140 in the previous year. The largest aggre- 
gate im any previous fiscal year was $1,547,020,316 in the year 
1883. 
THE STOCK MARKET AND ITS WEAK SPOTS. 

Next to silver, the biggest and worst fly in the Bull’s ointment has 
been the Sugar Trust Stock, that, like other evil birds, has come 
home to roo t on the Stock Exchange, in just retribution for ever 
admitting the shares of such an outlawed, secret and unscrupulous 
conspiracy, against the public which is compelled to consume 
its products, or is tempted to invest in its stocks in the vain 
hope of sharing its illy-gotten gains. 

The street has been flooded with rumors about a statement that 
is soon to be made by the trustees, showing that the plant is 
worth $25,000,000, and the quick assets $11,000,000, or $36,000,000 
in all, being 72 per cent. of the capital of $50,000,000. But there 
is nO authority given for any of these figures. On the other hand 
it is common report that the certificates were originally issued to 
the owners of the various refineries which went into the Trust at 
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the rate of $3.50 for $1 of the estimated value of the refineries, 
which would make the total estimated value of the plant, say 
$16,000,000 or $17,000,000. These latter figures are much nearer 
the truth, and yet too high. The writer was informed by one of 
the oldest outside refiners in the country, at the time of the 
Organization of the Trust, that the first cost of the plants put into 
it might have been $20,000,000, but that much of this represented 
old and worthless machinery (except for old iron) used in the 
early history of sugar refining, which had been since displaced by 
new methods and machines. Yet all this old iron was capitalized 
at its full first cost, and then multiplied by three to swell its 
watered stock on which to tax the public. Union Pacific and the 
Grangers were the next weakest spots on the poor crops, and 
the renewal by the Chicago and Omaha roads of their war on 
that company to compel it to divide its traffic pro rata insiead 
of giving it to the Northwestern under an alliance’ with the 
Vanderbilt roads. But this seems to be only a part of a gigantic 
fight for the control of the Transcontinental lines by the Vander- 
bilts on the one side, the Atchison on the other, and Gould 
between. 

The Chicago 7Zrzbune of October 73 said the gentlemen who 
control the management of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway system, Mr. Magoun and Mr. Baring, who have just 
returned from a trip to Europe, find their. policy in danger of 
miscarrying, and that the Vanderbilt combination has been gaining 
ground. The great objective point towards which both parties had 
been steering was the control of the Southern Pacific system. Each 
party has been laboring for several months to induce the Southern 
Pacific magnate, Mr. Huntington, to take sides. Mr. Huntington 
has been wavering, and the Vanderbilt people are now said to be 
negotiating with Leland Stanford and other large holders of South- 
ern Pacific stock to secure possession of their holdings, with fair 
chances of success. Mr. Huntington admits that if the Vanderbilts 
and Drexel, Morgan & Co. syndicate secure this stock, they will 
be able to control the Southern Pacific system. Such a result 
would place the Northwestern Union Pacific combination in a posi- 
tion to defy all competition. That the Sante Fe managers have 
become alarmed, is shown by the fact that they have hastily called 
a meeting of the Board of Directors, and President Manvel has 
gone to Boston to participate in the proceedings. It is not unlike- 
ly that the policy of the company will be changed, and that the 
Sante Fe syndicate will decide to join the Vanderbilt combination as 
a matter of self-preservation, and this is no doubt the object that 
the latter is trying to gain. 

On the 28th of October the following appeared in the Pos/ of 
this city: Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, accompanied by other capitalists, 
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started on a Western tour yesterday afternoon. They will be joined 
at Cincinnati by President Ingalls, of the “Big Four,” and President 
Manvel, of the Atchison, and will continue their journey south- 
westerly. It is understood that at St. Louis they will meet Mr. 
Jay Gould and Mr. C. P. Huntington, and that the journey is 
taken with a view to the harmonizing of the Vanderbilt-Gould-. 
Atchison-Huntington interests, in respect to the proposed transconti- 
nental trunk line via Southern Pacific from ocean to ocean. 


THE CONDITION OF THE READING AND THE COAL TRADE. 


As the condition of the two Reading companies is a good index 
of the coal trade generally, we give its statement issued at the 
close of October: In the ten months to September 30 the Reading 
Railroad and the Reading Coal and Iron Company had together 
earned $77,996 over their other fixed charges, and leaving that 
sum nominally applicable to payment of interest on the $23,941,247 
of first preference incomes, or, say, 32-100 of I per cent. After 
these first incomes there are $16,165,853 of second incomes, and 
$18,575,639 of third incomes, and after these, $39,480,000 of stock. 
The first preference incomes are quoted at 64%, the second incomes 
at 44%, the thirds at 36%, and the stock at 37%, %. In view 
of these prices and earnings, it is surprising that the Reading pool 
should be able to find even a Vanderbilt to take its load off its 
shoulders, as was rumored during the month, even at a very low 
figure, which the pool was obliged to accept because of its ina- 
bility to borrow money longer to carry it. Yet there were circum- 
stances that gave this report coloring of truth, together with a 
revival of the old South Pennsylvania project. It would seem that 
the Vanderbilts want the railroad earth, if all the reports of the 
month are true. Yet the coal agents met and put up the price Io 
cents a ton at close of month, and fixed production as if there 
was no Interstate law. 


THE MONEY MARKET 


has subsided into its normal state and position in the financial 
world the past month, after the prominence it had in September. 
The London and European money markets have been the center 
of interest this month, though our bank statement has shown such 
radical and unexpected changes as under other conditions would 
have caused alarm if no more. As it was, it made the weak 
holders of stocks shake, and encouraged the Bears to jump 
on the market with renewed confidence, while the surplus reserve 
of the banks has been nearly exhausted at times, notwithstand- 
ing the large gains at the close of last month. Yet the market 
has worked comparatively easy during most of the month, in face 
of the stringency during its first half in London and European 
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money centers generally. But since the middle of the month the 
latter have gradually worked easier without anybody seeming to 
understand exactly why, and our market has sympathized, ceasing 
to be a factor in the markets again for the time being. Since the 
middle of the month a more steady and healthy gain in the reserve 
has followed a better condition of the banks, which are already feel. 
ing a marked increase in the amount of currency returning from the 
country, due to the fact noted in our last, that the holding back 
of their crops by the farmers, for higher prices, in which they 
still believe, is requiring not only less currency than usual to move 
the crops, but is not using it so long, as is shown by the light 
movement to the seaboard and small stocks at all our ports of all 
kinds of grain, as well as at all interior points of accumulation, 
Chicago and Boston, however, have been working closer the last 
week of the month for some unexplained reason, and as a conse- 
quence, have been sellers here of stocks, causing renewed weak- 
ness at the close. 


EFFECT OF DECLINE IN SILVER ON BREADSTUFFS. 


How much the late decline in silver is destined to affect the 
price of wheat and our other export cereals and products is yet 
to be seen. So far it has not appeared to be a factor, although 
it was the chief one in the advance last spring, before the crop 
damage came to be the greater. The latter has since overshad- 
owed the former, until it seems to be forgotten, both here and in 
London, where it first bulled the wheat market when the Silver 
Bill showed its strength in the last Congress. Late foreign crop 
estimates, as well as that of the Cincinnati Przce Current, raise 
the estimates of other wheat-growing countries more _ than 
enough to make good our crop deficit compared with a year ago. 
If this be true, then Europe will be less dependent upon us this 
year, rather than more than last, for her breadstuffs. With this 
decline in silver she can now buy in those countries with which 
her exchanges are made in silver, as well as on the last crop; and 
as stated above, 15c. per bushel cheaper than on this crop, when sil- 
ver was at the top. Our surplus for export, however, is smaller 
than a year ago, and we may be able to hold up prices on our 
reduced supplies, in spite of the decline in silver. But while this 
is true of our markets, it is not of those of competing export 
countries in Europe, Asia and South America, where exchanges are 
made with the importing countries of Europe in silver. One of 
the first effects of the break in silver was to open the dead-lock in 
Russian and Indian exchange that had been caused by the advance 
in silver, until the shipments from those countries had fallen to 
the lowest point in years, which started more liberal shipments 
from those countries. Yet the later returns of the crops of 
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those countries have been reduced on account of crop damage, 
until now the European markets are working slowly up to ours 
because of smaller offerings from those countries again. Notwith- 
standing all this our export outlook is not very bright except on 
cotton. Of almost everything else we are shipping less than a year 
ago, and bid fair to keep behind last year’s record, though provis- 
ions are going out on old contracts at lower prices quite freely yet. 


CONDITION OF THE IRON TRADE, 


The Dazly Commercial Bulletin of this city of October 29th thus 
describes the condition of the steel rail and iron trade: 

It transpires that last week’s meeting of steel rail manufacturers was 
decidedly inharmonious. In point of fact, indications are strong that 
the combination is completely disjointed, and that there is now no 
restriction upon the amount of rails any manufacturer may sell, nor 
any limits as to price. As natural, in the event of a rupture 
of this character, there is virtually a scramble for any business 
that may be in sight, and the matter of price would seem to be a 
secondary consideration to securing orders. Just how low prices have 
been driven cannot be ascertained, as all sellers are more than usually 
uncommunicative. It is learned, however, that orders have been taken 
for at least 15,000 tons for 1891 delivery at prices which will not net 
over $29,000 at the mill, and there were rumors of even lower figures 
having been accepted, not only on distant future deliveries, but on a lot 
of 3,000 tons for delivery within 60 days. Whether the existing con- 
dition of affairs will continue for any considerable period is uncertain, 
but some well-informed authorities predict a vigorous warfare for a time, 
and a healing of differences later on. The demoralization in the rail 
branch has more or less effect upon other departments of the steel trade, 
and prices are greatly unsettled, with billets, slabs, rods, etc., relatively 
lower, if anything, than rails. The cause for the existing state of affairs 
may be traced to the simple fact that the productive capacity of the 
large steel establishments has reached proportions so far in excess of 
the outlet for the various products, and the ambition of manufacturers 
reached the stage where “ combination ” for mutual welfare is practically 
out of the question, for the time being at least. The market for crude 
materials used in the manufacture of steel is more or less affected by 
the circumstances outlined above, and prices are difficult to quote with 
any degree of accuracy. Other varieties of crude material do not appear 
to be affected. The varieties employed in ordinary mill work and pipe 
making (gray forge, etc.,) seem to fairly hold their own at $15 to $15.50, 
whilst high grade foundry iron is still noticeably firm and the lower 
grades of foundry pig steady. 


This is not the improved condition of this great industry that has 
been talked of. 


THE COTTON AND PETROLEUM TRADES. 


The Bulls who have been trying to get cotton up on prophe- 
cies of frost, have started a little too late in the season, as the 
frosts have to do much damage, and the market has ruled dull, 
though shorts have covered to some extent. But estimates of the 
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crop are now increasing and prices receding, with bad reports of 
trade abroad and less inquiry for export. The general conditions of 
the petroleum industry are anything but favorable either to spec- 
ulation or to lower prices. The visible supply of Pennsylvania oi! 
is steadily declining, and October will show a reduction of from 
150,000 to 200,000 barrels in net stocks. The foreign demand is 
good, and the exports from the Atlantic ports since January 1 
show an increase of 7,598,000 gallons over last year same time, 
having been 530,265,000 gallons. The receipts from the wells from 
the Parkersburg and Maxburg districts northward, from January 1 
to date, were 24,370,000 barrels, increase 5,283,000 barrels; ship- 
ments, 26,071,000 barrels; increase, 1,464,000 barrels over a year ago. 


THE MINOR MARKETS have shown a little more animation early 
in the month on the Tariff stimulus, and cooler weather and 
demand for fall and winter goods. Yet these requirements were not 
large, but of a hand-to-mouth order, and business is now rather 
on the decline than otherwise, except the holiday trade, which is 
now beginning to be more active. Ocean freights have strength- 
ened a trifle, and vessels are not begging for grain for ballast just 
now. But still rates East are unremunerative, though the passenger 
business is still as good for the season as the freight is bad. The 
outlook is not for anything like good, east-bound freight busi- 
ness on this crop, either for the ocean steamers or trunk line 
roads, yet the latter have a more diversified traffic than the Grang- 
ers, and are therefore doing better. 





RELATIVE PRICES OF SILVER AND WHEAT. 


Allusions have been made from time to time in the money 
articles of this MAGAZINE, to the close relations’ existing 
between the prices of silver and of wheat during the last decade, 
covering the period of unprecedented depression in both. For the 
purpose of showing the closeness of these relations more fully, | 
have compiled, and present herewith in tabular form, a statement 
and comparison of our production and exports of wheat and flour, 
and of the prices of wheat and silver since 1873. To make this 
appear more clearly, I have divided this time into periods of six 
years; the first, to cover the last six years before the resumption 
of specie payments; the second, the six years following the resump- 
tion of the gold basis of values,and before the abnormal decline 
in silver; and the third, the period of lowest prices but once on 
record, for both silver and wheat. The last period, however, is not 
yet complete by one year. But the same relation of values of 
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these staples of export has been preserved until recently. 
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For the 


purpose of this article, the statement and comparison are suff- 
ciently complete to establish this relation beyond question, and to 


afford a 








basis for calculation for the future. It is as follows: 





Exports | Av'g Value per sessh.| Ratio Value 












































. Wheat and | | Selver in 
Years. | a Years. Flr reduced | Ounces to 
5 to equal | an Ounce 9) 
| bush. Fiscal Wheat |Wheatand Gold. 
v'rs June 30.| Alone. Flour. | 
$B73..ccece 281,254,700 1873-4 91,510,398 $1.42.8 | $1.42.8 | 15.92 
1874..0000% 309,102,700 1874-5 72,912,817, 112.4 1.14.3 | 16.17 
1875...+000 292,136,000 1875-6 74,750,682 1.24.1 1.24.2 | 16.59 
_ MPPTTe 289,350,500 1876-7 57,043,930, 1.16.9 1.20.6 17.88 
ee 364,194,146 1877-8 92,141,626, 1.33.8 1.32.3 17.22 
BG vcscces 420,122,400 1878-9 147,687,049 1,006.8 1.08.5 17.94 
Total 6 y'rs 1,956,166,446 Total,6 y’rs.. 536,047,108 ...... Perr 101.72 
Average.) 326,027,741 Average.. 89,341,185 1.21.6 | 1.22.7 16.95 
eee 448,756,630 187G-80 | 180,304,176 = 1.24.3 1.25.3 18.40 
RES 498,549,868 1880-1 | 186,321,514 1.11.3 1.14.1 18.05 
ee | 383,280,090) 1881-2 | 121,892,389 1.18.5 1.22.4 18,16 
iécevns 504,185,470, 1882-3 | 147,811,316 1.12.6 1.18.2 18.19 
kc eee | 421,086,160) 1883-4 | 111,534,182 1.06.6 1.13.1 | 18.64 
scat | §12,765,000, 1884-5 | 132,570, 3660 .86.2 04.4 18.57 
| | ‘ 
Total 6 y’rs|2, 768,623,218) Total, Oy’rs.| 880,433,943 ....-. se wees 110,01 
Average. | 461,437,203 Average... 146,738,991 1.11.8 1.15.1 18.33 
— | 357,112,000 1885-6 94,595,793 .87.0 .90.6 19.41 
ee 457,218,000 1886-7 153,804,979 .89.0 .92.8 20.78 
rer 450,329,000 1887-8 119,625,344 .85.3 .92.8 21.18 
SESS | 415,868,000 1888-9 88,600, 743 .89.7 .98.1 21.96 
ee | 490, 560,000 1889-go 109,430,407 83.2 .93-5 22.10 
Total 5 y'rs 2,177,087,000 SO, ST UR.| GRORBT ccccce | cvvser 105.46 
Average.| 435,417,400 Average... 113,205,463 .87.0 -93.9 21.09 





The period of greatest production, as shown in the accompanying 
table, from 1879 and 1884 inclusive, it will be noted, was not that 
of the lowest prices. The decline in values of wheat in 1884 to 
86.2, export value, as against an average of 111.8 for the six 
years of which it was one, and the continued depression in 1885, 
notwithstanding the short crop in America (the smallest since 1876), 
discouraged American producers, and, as will be noticed, reduced 
production for the last four years—1886 and 1889 inclusive—not- 
withstanding population and of course home requirements were ris- 
ing rapidly. It will be seen that the lowest prices were not during 


the years ot largest export, and some other cause than over-produc- 
tion would seem therefore to exist for the phenomenally low values 
of the last five years—1885 and 1889 inclusive. 

with silver, 


As the wheat bought in India, competed with 
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wheat bought on the gold basis in America during the period 
named, of greatest depression in price of silver bullion, and as 
America was compelled to sell her surplus, it would seem as _ if 
America’s wheat crop had for years been marketed on a silver 
basis. 

Not only the stuff exported, but the value of the wheat and flour 
consumed at home being fixed on the export basis, was also sold 
on the silver basis of value; and not only all of America’s pro- 
duction, but the wheat grown in Europe, particularly Western 
Europe, was depressed by the volume of low-priced Indian and 
American wheat, below the cost of production, and at an immense 
annual loss to the agricultural interests of the civilized world. The 
same effect upon values by the decline in silver which attach to 
India is to some extent seen in Russia, where silver is the money 
of the common people. 

The export value of wheat, as given in the table submitted, is 
arrived at by dividing the export value in dollars by the number 
of bushels shipped from all ports. This, when the output 
from the Pacific coast is large, and ocean freights thence to 
Europe are high—brings the average export price de/ow the value 
of wheat for export from the Atlantic ports. Italy, which was a 
very large producer of rice before silver declined, has suffered as 
much from this cause as the producers of wheat, her market being 
flooded with Calcutta rice, bought on a silver basis and sold in 
competition with that grown in Italy on the gold standard, to 
the destruction of her market for export and for consumption at 
home. 

In his “ Recent Economic Changes,” David Wells estimates that 
about 1,000,000,000 people have been brought into communication 
with the outside world by railroads within the past ten years, 
during which time they have been coining the world’s annual pro- 
duction of silver for the increased requirements of the commerce 
of those silver startdard countries, which we have been supplying 
with cheap silver while they have been underselling us in the gold 
standard markets of the world, on our farm products. 

In view of the foregoing facts and figures, it would seem that 
the unprecedented depression in agricultural products the world 
over, during the last six years, has been due to the decline in silver, 
owing to demonetization abroad and increased production here, rather 
than to overproduction of those products or their under consump- 
tion. It would also appear that while monometalism is the stand- 
ard for a consuming country, whose interest is always to buy 
cheap, it kills the producing country, in Europe as well as _ here 
In speaking of this relation of silver to the price of our farm 
products with a prominent grain merchant in this city, he told the 
writer that there was no question that the price of our wheat 
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went below $1 in 1885, and had staid there since, because of the 
decline in silver, until this year, it has risen with silver above $1 
again for the first time in six years. In conclusion, said he, “ This 
worship of the modern golden calf of consuming Europe by pro- 


ducing America, is costing this country, and saving them, over 
$500,000,000 annually.” 


H. A. PIERCE. 


FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The Decline in the Price of Silver —The course of the silver 
market is very disappointing to the producers, and all other friends 
of silver. It was predicted, during the early speculation in silver, 
that the price was advancing so rapidly that a reaction would 
probably follow, but not so far as it has already gone. The papers 
published in the chief silver-producing centers do not hesitate to 
express their disappointment over the decline. Many reasons have 
been ascribed, some of which we think are fanciful. One of them 
is that the speculators in silver had very narrow margins, and hav- 
ing been pressed for payment were obliged to sell, and the mar- 
ket having been broken no stopping place can be found. Others 
maintain that the leading exporters in American products are 
behind the movement, in order to purchase at more favorable rates.’ 
The existence of one cause, however, cannot be denied, the increase 
in silver production. When the last silver bill was enacted it was 
admitted that the future value of the metal would depend, to a 
considerable extent, on the production of the mines. It was also 
admitted that an increase in its price would stimulate production. 
This effect has unquestionably happened. The increase in produc- 
tion is very considerable, so that silver is accumulating in this 
country. Even the remedy proposed by Senator Voorhees, the 
additional purchase by the Government of ten millions of silver, 
would hardly produce the effect desired, for if the surplus now in 
the market was out of the way. and the price of silver advanced, 
production would be further stimulated, not only in this country, 
but everywhere, which, in turn, would threaten the price of the 
metal. Nothing less, therefore, than some agreement by several of 
the nations of the world for the greatly enlarged use of silver 
will prove a sufficient remedy, unless such a use for silver can be 
found outside the monetary world. Remove from the market the 
existing surplus, and within a year a very considerable surplus will 
accumulate; and, even if it did not, but only a small one, the 
value of silver would be affected. In short, if it was seen that a 
market did not exist for all the silver produced its price would 
fall. This is simply the application of a familiar principle to sil- 
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ver. The existence of a small surplus in any kind of commodities 
will often greatly affect their price. Again, if the removal of this 
small surplus of silver from the market would have the effect of 
enhancing the price of silver to a very considerable degree, and 
the silver producers were confident of maintaining its value in the 
future, why not organize and form a company to purchase this 
surplus, and thus remove it from the market? The story is told 
by Mill, in his “ Political Economy,” of the destruction of a por- 
tion of a spice crop by the owners in order to maintain the value 
of the remainder; and if the silver producers were confident that, 
by the removal of the surplus now existing from the market, its 
price would rise to a parity with gold, or nearly so, and remain 
at that point permanently, they could well afford to buy the few 
millions of silver in the market and throw it into the sea, if there 
was no other way of putting it where it would not disturb the 
market. It would not be a very costly thing for the Government to 
buy the present surplus and test the efficacy of the plan proposed, 
but we have no faith that it would yield any permanent result. 
So long as there is an accumulation beyond the ordinary demand, 
no matter how slight that may be, its value will be seriously 
affected. This result we have seen again and again with respect 
to other commodities whenever a surplus, however small, has 
existed. 

Since writing this paragraph, the Director of the Mint has issued 
a statement in which the causes that are affecting the price of 
silver are thus stated: 


In regard to the recent decline in the price of silver, the causes 
which have operated to produce it are so apparent that they need only 
be stated that their full force may be measured. In the first place the 
visible stock of silver in New York has not sensibly decreased, notwith- 
standing the purchase by the Government of 12,276,478 ounces of silver 
since August 13. This large and undiminished stock is a standing 
menace to the price of silver, and has of itself been sufficient to shake 
public confidence in silver. If the large Western refineries had allowed 
their product to take its usual course, that is, offered it for sale to the 
Government at current prices and sold the remainder abroad, this stock 
would not have accumulated ; but, in the hopes of realizing a larger 
profit, they held their silver for months prior to the passage of the new 
law, or deposited it in New York for certificates, and the result has been 
the accumulation of a visible stock of such magnitude as to depreciate 
the price. It is very unfortunate that this stock was allowed to accu- 
mulate, and especially that certificates were allowed to be issued on it 
and guaranteed bya National bank and listed on the Stock Exchange to 
be dealt in on margins as other stocks. It has made a football of silver, to 
be kicked around at the pleasure of bulls and bears. In my judgment 
there should be a law enacted against dealing in money metals on 
Margins. 

The usual demand for silver for export has almost entirely ceased. 
Not only is this the case, but large quantities of foreign silver have been 
shipped to the United States. This is shown conclusively by the fact 
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that the imports of silver into the United States from May 1 to Sep- 
tember 30 of the present year have exceeded the exports by $4,925,175, 
while for the corresponding period of last year the exports of silver 
exceeded the imports by $5,948,9g0—a difference of $10,872,165. This 
accounts for the fact that while the Government has purchased an 
amount equal to the current production of our mines, the stock has 
not diminished. During the same period the shipments of silver to 
India have not sensibly decreased, although latterly they have been 
below the usual amount. Hence the supply for India has been 
obtained in Europe, or at least elsewhere than the United States. So, 
too, in regard to the natural movement of silver to China, Japan and 
the Straits from San Francisco. Not one ounce of silver bullion has 
been shipped to the Orient from San Francisco since May | of this year, 
while over $4,000,000 worth was shipped during the same period of last 
year. These facts, of themselves, are sufficient to account for the 
decline which has taken place. 


End of the National Bank System.—The last report of the public 
debt shows that there are less than six hundred millions of four 
per cent. bonds left, which are the only ones that can serve as 
a foundation for continuing much longer the National bank sys- 
tem. Even these, at the present rate of extinguishing the debt, 
will be discharged before the close of the century. Assuming that 
the present tariff will have the effect of diminishing the National 
revenues, and that Congress will continue in its prodigal policy of 
spending the public money, this amount of the National indebted- 
ness will be extinguished at an early day. What, then, is to form 
the basis of the National bank system? Three or four bills are 
pending which seek to re-establish it on a more permanent basis. 
We suppose that the Comptroller of the Currency will devote a 
portion of his next report to this subject. The outcome of the 
matter may be the continuance of the system without bonds, for it 
is very certain that the people generally are opposed to a National 
bank circulation. The banks themselves seem to have abandoned 
all hope of maintaining it. Possibly they may conclude to abandon 
the system altogether, and reorganize under State laws. This may 
be the reason for their manifesting so little interest in the legis- 
lation now pending. 





The Silver Notes——It was supposed that the new silver act pro- 
vided for increasing the currency to the amount disbursed in legal 
tender notes for the silver bullion purchased. The second section 
is the following : 


“That the Treasury notes issued in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act shall be redeemable on demand in coin at the Treasury of the 
United States, and when so redeemed may be reissued, but no greater 
or less amount of such notes shall be outstanding at any time than the 
cost of the silver bullion and the standard silver dollars coined there- 
from then held in the Treasury, purchased by such notes.” 

This provision was intended to limit the outstanding notes to 
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the purchase value of the silver held in the Treasury. The third 
section of the Act, however, provides as follows: 

“ That the Secretary of the Treasury shall each month coin two mil- 
lion ounces of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this 
Act into standard silver dollars until the first day of July, 1891, and after 
that time he shall coin of the silver bullion purchased under the provi- 
sions of this Act as muchas may be necessary to provide for the redemp.- 
tion of the Treasury notes herein provided for, and any gain or 
seigniorage arising from such coinage shall be accounted for and paid 
into the Treasury.” 

The question has been asked, What is to be done with this coin- 
age? If the coin is to be used for the redemption of outstanding 
notes, ana these notes may be reissued, what is to prevent the 
increase of the monthly circulation by the amount of notes issued 
plus the coinage of 2,000,000 ounces per month? Notes to the 
amount of the coinage value of 2,000,000 ounces of silver—say, 
$2,300,000—could be presented for redemption every month in silver 
coin, and these notes under the Act would have to be reissued, 
The escape from this situation is found in the provision that “no 
greater or Icss amount of such notes shall be outstanding at anv 
time than the cost of the silver bullion and the _ standard silver 
dollars coined therefrom then held in the Treasury, purchased by 
such notes.’ The language, it is true, might be interpreted to 
mean that the outstanding notes should equal the cost of the sil- 
ver bullion when first bought, plus the coined dollars, but the 
meaning of the second section is clear enough; and the debates on 
the bill in its passage throught Congress show beyond all question 
that the extent of the inflation should be limited by this pro- 
vision. 


New National Banks.—The increase in the number of National 
banks for the twe've months ending September 30 is the Jargest 
witnessed in any twelve months since 1865, and is even larger 
than for the tselve months ending last May. The figures for 
that period of twelve months were 282 new institutions, with an 
aggregate capital of $31,765,000. The figures for the twelve months 
just closed are 296 institutions, with an aggregate capital of $34,- 
595,000. The increase continues to be mostly in the growing 
regions of the Southwest and Northwest. New England, with her 
institutions already established, reports only eight new banks, with 
a capital of $625,000. The five new States of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wyoming, Montana and Washington, with their much 
smaller population and resources, report thirty-one new banks, with 
an aggregate capital of $3,200,000. Even more remarkable is the 
gain in some of the States of the Southwest. Missouri and Texas 
report respectively twentv new banks, with a capital of $4,400,000, 
and sixty-three new banks, with a capital of $6,290,000. Kansas, 
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Nebraska, Kentucky and Tennessee also show large gains. The 
figures will probably be even better for the twelve months ending 
October 31, when Comptroller Lacey closes his annual report. He 
can well felicitate himself upon a steady growth of the banking 
system under his prudent management, in spite of decidedly 
adverse conditions in the legislative branch of the Government. 
The number of new banks in each State, with the aggregate capi- 
talization by States for the twelve months ending September 30, is 
set forth below: 





No. of No. of 

State. Banks, Capital. | Slate. Banks. Capital. 
ee TPE CTT e 6 $400,000 Ee 20 $4,400,000 
AsISORR..0ccsccesceees I 50,000 ee 5 950,000 
eee ee I 50,CcOoO rer 19 1,675,000 
. . id i cew sone 7 1,950,000 ee eee 7 400,0C0 
North Dakota........ 4 450,000 | New York........... 8 1,000,000 
South Dakota........ 4 225,000 | North Carolina....... 2 150,000 
District Columbia.... 3 SD TGs 6 hawaecs cewese 13 1,670,000 
Florida .....csceecece 2 S9G000 | CROBOR 2.60. cccossccs 6 425,000 
SS WPPerrr Tree 2 150,000 Oklahoma Territory.. 3 200,000 
DE: cicenundeud we 8 €25,000 Pennsylvania......... 24 2,174,000 
Ec ekneeeeeoes 3 450,000 | Temmessee........... 6 1,250,000 
Indian Territory...... 2 150,000 itidtsemnnenens 63 6,290,000 
eee 8 750,000 , Utah Territory....... 2 700,000 
Pe  c8ke. ewawaws 6 S.400,000 | VOSMEOUE...ccccccccce 3 175,000 
DEY ccccovessess 7 GEO 000 | VPM s cccccscccccs 2 100,000 
i. ceeeeiews 4 650,000 West Virginia........ I 125,000 
i aiid é ates 2 100,000 ; Washington.......... 16 1,450,000 
ee 7 750,0cO | Wisconsin............ 9 625,000 
Massachusetts ........ 3 350,000 | a 2 125,C00 
ee 3 200,009 | omen 
ee 2 300,c00 | I « thanetndsnes 296 $34,595,000 


Cotnaye Statistics—The director of the mint estimates the total 
amount of gold coin in the United States at $633,118,735, against 
§622,009,063 on January 1, 1890. The full legal tender silver coin 
is estimated at $377,628,266, against $349,938,001 on January 1, and 
the subsidiary silver coin at $76,875,555, against $76,824,228 on Jan- 
uary 1. The total stock of gold and silver coin is $1,087,622,556, 
against $1,048,771,292 at the beginning of the year. The total coin- 
age during September was 8,768,092 pieces, of a value of $4,865,- 
369. The gold coinage, almost entirely of double eagles, was $1,614,- 
162, and the silver coinage was $3,050,000 in standard dollars and 
$131,495 in dimes. The total purchases of silver to-day under the 
new Silver Act were 225,000 ounces, out of 375,000 ounces which 
were Offered. The prices paid were $1.139 for 25,000 ounces, and 
$1.1395 for 200,000 ounces. 





Interest Rates —Notwithstanding the decline in the rate of inter- 
est On investments during the last twenty years, it is quite prob- 
able that a further decline will be experienced. There are times 
when the use of money for commercial purposes commands a high 
figure; but investments of a permanent cliaracter, on the best secu- 
rity, can be effected at low rates, and their tendency is unques- 
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tionably in a downward direction. There is a vast amount of 
wealth in the country seeking permanent investment, with the best 
security, and the quantity is constantly increasing. The fall in the 
rate of interest has been universal. The average rate of interest 
earned by the Massachusetts savings banks in 1877 was 6 and 8-10 
per cent. This has now fallen one-third, or to 4 and 8-10 per 
cent. During the same period the net average interest earnings of 
twenty representative life insurance companies fell from § and 6-10 
per cent. to 4 and 6-10 per cent. Every year a large amount of 
bonds belonging to these companies, which bear 6, 7 and 8 per 
cent. interest, have been redeemed or funded in securities which pay 
not much more than half these rates. The Government borrowed 
a small amount of money early in 1861 at 12 per cent. interest, 
and offers for a small amount more were made varying from 1; 
to 36 per cent. At the premium which the National bonds conm.- 
mand, the Government rate for borrowing is less than 3 per cent. 
Massachusetts made a 3 per cent. loan last year which nets the 
investor only 2 and 5-8 per cent., while mortgages on the best 
property in Boston and New York can be placed at 4 per cent, 
though 6 per cent. was paid only a few years ago. In other 
large cities the decline in similar kinds of property is equally 
great. In Europe the same conditions of credit exist. Three years 
ago Germany converted her 3% per cent. indebtedness into 3 per 
cent., while Great Britain a few months ago refunded a large 
amount of 3 per cent. consols at 23% per cent., with a reduction 
to 2% after a few years. Thus the rates of interest on first-class 
Securities and high credits are steadily diminishing. This is due 
to two reasons: first, the small amount of such loans either by 
States or individuals, and the large amount of capital seeking such 
investments. The States having the highest credit borrow the 
least, and the same is true with respect to individuals. On prop- 
erty of a more questionable character and in ordinary commercial 
credits, in which the risk remains quite the same as it always has 
been, the old rates prevail, and are not likely to be changed. In 
other words, wherever there is a hazard in lending, people are 
demanding just as much for their money as they ever did, but if 
a loan is exceptionally good, the amount of capital desirous of 
employment in this manner is so large that the rate of interest 
has fallen to a low point. 





Redemption of the Four-and-a-Half per Cents—The Secretary ot 
the Treasury has issued another order for continuing the redemp- 
tion of 4% per cent bonds, which is indefinite both in time and 
amount. The singular thing is that while the full amount of 
interest is to be paid which the bonds can ever draw, theif 
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redemption is very slow. One would suppose that, as the holders 
can get no more by waiting, they would be eager to avail them- 
selves of the offer. Probably the reason for the delay in present- 
ing them is that they are pledged for various purposes and cannot 
be readily withdrawn. If the offer should continue for a consider- 
able length of time, it is probable that the owners would seek to 
obtain control of them, and present them for redemption. 


The Demand for Small Notes—Every year the same complaint is 
made of a deficiency in the quantity of small notes issued by the 
Treasury Department. More than sixty millions have been issued 
within a month, yet the facilities of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing have proved inadequate. If they were adequate, the new 
Silver Bill would have brought more relief. The cramped facilities 
of the Bureau compelled Secretary Windom to have the first notes 
issued in denominations of $100 and $1,000, in order to print 
enough to comply with the law. The larger the denomination, of 
course, the fewer are the notes required to complete the amount. 
The $10 notes are now delivered to the Department at the rate 
of $250,000 per day. 





The Silver Dollar Fund.—Secretary Windom has authorized the 
transfer to the standard silver dollar fund of the dollars coined 
under the new Silver Act, and Treasurer Huston has been able 
to pay out $3,000,000 of the certificates issued under the old law 
which have been printed and were held in the Treasury. The 
coins were useless, under the present interpretation of the new 
Silver Act, and their transfer to the old silver fund, in place of 
bullion which had not been coined, enables the Department to 
release just sO many certificates. Treasurer Huston would not issue 
these certificates until the Secretary had authorized the transfer, 
because he felt that he ought not to issue them without coined 
dollars behind them. The certificates themselves declare on their 
face “that there has been deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States silver dollars, payable to bearer on demand.” The bul- 
lion held under the old law has now been reduced to $1,045,586. 
The Treasurer has been obliged to cut off the exchange of large 
notes through the Sub-Treasury at New York. The same arrange- 
ments, however, regarding the prompt transmission of money from 
here to the banks in the interior, at the low rates fixed by con- 
tract with the United States Express Company last year, are still 
in force when there is any money to transmit. If the Secretary 
permits the prompt issue of the certificates under the old silver 
law, and the issue of the small denominations under the new Act 
soon begins, the existing situation will probably improve. 
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Recoinage of Fractional Silver —One of the achievements of the 
last session was the enactment of two bills which authorized the 
discontinuance of useless coins, and the adoption of new designs 
for the others. The coinage of the one and three dollar gold 
pieces, and the three cent nickel piece, will immediately cease. 
The adoption of new designs will come afterward. One of the 
bills to be urged at the next session will relate to the recoinage 
of the fractional silver in the Treasury which is too much worn 
for circulation. It is estimated that there are about eighteen mil- 
lions of it, and it is supposed that the shrinkage in the process 
of recoinage would be about ten per cent. Congress is reluctant 
to add this burden to the expenditures now authorized. That body 
would have acted more wisely in authorizing smaller expenditures, 
and thus have rendered the way easy for the enactment of the 
needful legislation on this subject, for the practical effect would 
be to put in use eighteen millions of money which is now of no 
use whatever. 

lVestern Farm Mortzages—I\t is reported that a _ considerable 
number of the Western farm mortgage companies have formed a 
syndicate, which is known as The Syndicate Lands Company, pos- 
sessing a capital of ten millions, for the purpose of taking over 
all the lands to which they have acquired titles lying west of range 
fifteen west of the sixth principal meridian, at a maximum valua- 
tion of $5 per acre, the incumbrances against such lands becoming 
guaszt obligations of the company, and the equity to stand as 
partial payment on subscription to stock. Whilst the scheme is 
favorably received by the land companies, the prospects for float- 
ing it successfully are by no means hopeful. Recent experiences 
have madé Eastern capitalists and European investors very con- 
servative in dealing with new Western land ventures, and it will 
require greater temptations than our present agricultural prospects 
to induce free settling up of large tracts of country with the 
drawback of previous disappointments attached to them. There is 
a pleasant contrast between the condition of things in Western 
Kansas and the Eastern and Central divisions. In the latter the 
Registers of Deeds have furnished returns from twenty-cne coun- 
ties, showing all farm mortgages recorded and releaseu in_ 18go. 
These are given in detail by our contemporary, the Amerzcan Wool 
Reporter, and from them it is seen that whilst new mortgages 
numbered 4,061, aggregating $3,720,807, the number of those released 
was 5,896, aggregating $4,484,273. This is a reduction in farm 
indebtedness of $763,466 this year in twenty-one counties; and as 
these are well distributed, it may be taken as average experiences, 
which would indicate a reduction for the two divisions of nearly 
$3,000,000 since the beginning of the year. 
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European Dependence on American Products—In a recent number 
of the New York 7rzbune the following figures were produced to 
show the dependence of Europe on this country for the neces- 
saries of life and industry: 











Other 

Great Britain. Germany. France. Countries. 

COO, 0 besicceversses $148,297,771 $41,623,227 $24,354,656 $32,338,865 
PTE cc ccocscces 115,679,140 10, 342, 545 3,406, 159 18,413,045 
Breadstuffs........... 90,655,079 4,864,004 6,810,147 15,769,585 
PetroleuM.......ccee- 9,698,488 8,808,544 5,465,072 10,676, 334 
Weics cc cccccacess 8,922,472 4,818,525 1,477,974 5,505,333 
Naval stores, etc...... 9,601 ,682 eee 2,453,724 
EMERG occccccesecces 8,717,431 eer ere 1,408,412 
CORDEP cn ccccececseces 6,618,007 130, 192 762,126 723,215 
Machinery........eee. 4,058,537 1,304,858 598,496 984,321 
Fur and hops......... 5,136, 199 CS eae is Raat 
PT ccstesnssensee 2,230,283 291,324 138,630 918,632 
ee $4c¢9,615,089 $75,252,808 $43,013,260 $80,201,366 


European purchases of food from this country amounted to 
$265,939,704 in value, of which $147,840,889 was of provisions and 
$118,098,815 of breadstuffs. Wheat and flour cover eighty millions 
and corn thirty-eight. Cattle covered nearly thirty millions, beef 
products twenty-eight, hog products nearly seventy-three, and dairy 
products over ten millions. — 


Sugar Imports.—The new Tariff bill aims at the reduction in the 
revenue in two ways. First, by enlarging the free list; and sec- 
ond, by increasing the duties on other commodities, for the pur- 
pose of stimulating their production at home, and thus diminish- 
ing their importation. The chief article added to the free list is 
sugar, the aggregate value of which imported ,into the United 
States during the last fiscal year was over $100,000,000. The 
importations from Germany were 15.9 per cent., while nearly 4o 
per cent. came from Cuba. The following table gives tiie value 
and percentage of nearly all the sugar imported into the United 
States during the last fiscal year: 


Countries. Values. Per Cent, 
re $1,578,404 1.56 
ME 0che6dedeeeeseseeescennesacat 1,659,251 1.64 
Dramiets Woot Ties. .....cccecsccces 490,284 .48 
CE oinede.. vo peccceeesess wai 16,098,224 15.90 
Great Britain and Ireland............ 931,676 .92 
SGN COGS BUND oc ccccccccwceses 8,G10, 130 8.80 
i hc cceceeensaeeeennuns 4,325,370 4.27 
SERWEIN GUURUIEB. cc ccccccceccvoccese 11,559.142 11.42 
a 8 errr TT eee 2,722,32 2.69 
Se Pas 660 ceeseeeneseeoees 1,715,400 1.70 
Cs: (intcnekengnseeeeesencens deen 39,099,670 38.61 
eS eee pause — 3,861,247 3.81 
Philippine Islands. ........cccccccces 6,817,806 6.73 


The aggregate value of the importations, including the 1.47 per 
cent. from countries not named in the list, was $101,263,327. If 
the United States attempts negotiations to make the interchange 
of commodities between this country and the Southern Republics 
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and tributary countries more free than it is now, a lively compe- 
tition may set in to promote exports. This is the hope on which 
the amendment to the tariff bill prepared by Senator Aldrich, of 
Rhode Island, is based. If Spain cares anything at all for the 
prosperity of her Cuban daughter, she must place the Cuban sugar 
producers upon an equality with those of Germany, the British 
West Indies and the East Indies. It may require some sacrifice 
of internal revenue for her to do this. She already imposes a 
duty of $1 per ton on all articles exported from Cuba, and after 
January 1, 1891, it is proposed to impose a duty of ten cents per 
100 kilos on centrifugal sugar in addition to the existing duty. 
This is equivalent to about 4% cents per 100 pounds—not a heavy 
imposition, but enough possibly to seriously handicap the Cuban 
producer in competition with wide-awake rivals. This, moreover, 
is not the end of local exactions, An expert in the sugar busi- 
ness figures that the sum of $30,000, representing the value of 
3,000 hogsheads of sugar and 1,000 hogsheads of molasses, is sub- 
ject to internal charges to the amount of $6,824. Of this sum, 
$3,162 goes into the State Treasury, $612 is applied for municipal 
purposes, $2,990 is paid on damage dues, and $60 is the extra 
charge for railroad tariffs. Some of these charges are evidently 
only the equivalent of State and municipal taxes upon property in 
the United States, but the proportion of more than one-fifth of 
the total value of the production as the share of the State is a 
heavy burden for the Cuban producers to carry. Unless they 
receive some relief from the Government, they may find themselves 
driven from the markets of the world by the producers of countries 
less heavily burdened with obligations to the central powers. 





In Buenos Ayres there are 257 British and 402 German houses. 
The British capital is estimated at £24,392,400, and that of the 
Germans at £3,322,134. The Italian population is greater than the 
native, and there are 7,720 Italian firms carrying on business in the 
Argentine Republic with a capital of £30,116,946, while the native 
“Argentine” business firms number only 1,357, with a capital of 
£48,353,310. The number of Spanish merchants in the republic is 
2,223, with a capital of £6,568,128. The United States is represented 
by twenty-six firms, with a capital of £437,980. Ranged as to the 
amount of capital, the Argentines come first, then the Italians, and 
then the English. As to numbers, the Italians come first, then the 
Spanish, the Argentines, the Germans and the English. 

American Railways and the’ Britésh Farmers.—Mr. J. S. Jeans has 
contributed an article to the N7neteenth Century on the above 
subject, of unusual interest. He contrasts the transportation 
charges on the American and British railways for transporting 
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grain and other products, and proves conclusively how much larger 
has been the decline on this side of the sea than on the other. 
He contends that a reduction in the transportation rate would 
greatly increase the volume of traffic, and the railroad companies, 
therefore, would be able to save themselves from the loss which 
otherwise would be incurred. He furthermore says that in conse- 
quence of reducing the rates in the United States, the railroad 
companies have effected large economies which otherwise would not 
have been introduced. One of these is the construction of cars of 
much larger capacity than were formerly in use. In 1888 the 
American railways had a larger volume of traffic than. all the rail- 
ways in Europe, including those in Russia. Their tonnage was 
about six times that carried by the French, three times that by the 
German railways, and at least ten times that by the Russian rail- 
ways. They carried about ten tons per head of population, as 
compared with seven tons per head in Great Britain, four in Ger- 
many, and three in France. 

This enormous development of traffic has naturally benefited the com- 
munity as a whole, even if the cheap rates at which it was carried have 
temporarily lowered the net receipts of the railways. That this latter result 
has occurred is not to be denied. The dividends paid have become 
more attenuated every year. In 1872 the average percentage of net 
earnings On Capital expenditure was rather over five per cent.; in 1888, 
the return, similarly ascertained and expressed, was only about 3.1 per 
cent. But it is not a little remarkable that some of the leading railways, 
with the lowest rate of freight, have had the highest rates of dividend. 
The most important railway system, not in the United States alone, but 
in the whole world, is that known as the Pennsylvania Railway. This 
wonderful fabric, with some 4,000 miles of line, had in 1887 a gross 
income of £23,300,000, carried 113% million tons of traffic, and over 
74 millions of passengers. And yet the company were content with an 
average rate of 34d. per ton per mile, and an average profit of 1od. per ton 
per mile, which is approximately less than one-third the average freight 
rate charged in the United Kingdom, and less than one-fifth the average 
profit charged on British railways per ton per mile. Did the company 
in consequence go into liquidation? Nota bit of it. They paid a five 
per cent. dividend all round and carried £330,000 to the credit of profit 
and loss. The experience of the Pennsylvania has been that of other 
companies, only “ writ large.” If the unremunerative and recently con- 
structed lines in the West and South are eliminated, and if the group of 
States in which the traffic has been matured are alone considered, such 
as the Central and Eastern States, it will be found that the average net 
receipts from American railways are sufficient to pay quite as high 
dividends as are paid by the average of the railways of the United King- 
dom. This fact is clear and sufficient proof that, in the United States at 
any rate, high railway charges are not necessarily a correlative of high 
prosperity, although that appears to be a not uncommon view of the 
case in the United Kingdom. 





Africa as a Source of Gold—A great deal of English money has 
been spent in South Africa to develop its gold mines. There is 
a large amount of gold in that quarter, but the conditions for 
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mining are not favorable. Occasionally, rich finds are made, enough 
to stimulate those who are operating, and to tempt others into the 
fields. On the whole, however, the quantity of gold obtained has 
not been sufficient to remunerate the capital expended in a satisfac. 
tory manner. An Australian writer, who has visited that country, 


and studied them with care, says: 

On the Rand alone there is more machinery than in the whole of 
Queensland, the country is easil worked, labor is cheap (so the 
Africander says), water plentiful. he batteries are up; yet the returns 
for the year are, South Africa (the whole of it), £1,200,000 odd, Queens- 
land, £2,700,000 odd, leaving out the rest of Australia. . . . This 
machinery is on the ground, the best of the reefs are right on the sur- 
face, but the quantity of gold to represent all this money and machinery 
is not forthcoming. 

He also added with respect to placer or alluvial mines, viz.: 

Pilgrim’s Rest is the only placer yet discovered in South Africa worthy 
of the name of an alluvial diggings. There is no doubt that a very con- 
siderable amount of gold was got there in the early days, and many men 
are reported to have left with sums varying from £5,000 to £12,000, and 
nuggets up to as much as 213 oz. were found. There is very little 
doing in the district now, however, and the alluvial gold got is next to 
nothing. A little bit of gully raking, similar to Teetulpa, South Aus- 
tralia, is going on in different parts of the country, but it really amounts 
to very little, and unless there are richer deposits further north, South 
Africa as a field for alluvial may be considered a failure. 

The Financial and Mining Record, commenting on the above, 
adds: “It is to be admitted, however, these African mines have 
been exploited under one greater drawback than has attended 
Australian mining; that is, the enormous cost of carriage from the 
coast. One thing is certain, before the Transvaal mines can be 
made a lasting and extensive center of gold supply, there must be 
railway connection between them and the coast, as also with the 
African coal fields that have been found, so that the large bodies 
of low grade ore which seem to exist in the Rand and its 
dependencies may be profitably worked. This, however, is promised 


within the next eighteen months.” 








Organization and keorganization of Industrial Enterprises.— 
It has been maintained of late years that great companies 
were desirable because they could manufacture at less cost than 
smaller ones. The destruction of the small independent producer 
has been regretted, but the compensating feature’ has_ been 
the purchase of things at a lower cost to the consumer. The 
most marked feature of the new organizations is their excessive 
capitalization. Evidently the thought of the schemers is to grab 
the present profits, sell out, and thus consign to others the work 
of production and meditation. In various quarters of the country 
lands have been purchased, enterprises started, and sales have soon 
followed at greatly increased valuations. The last purchaser in a 
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speculation of this kind never hesitates to buy, however great may 
have been the advance paid, if he thinks he can do the same 
thing in turn, and at an early date. Another feature in floating 
these bubbles is that, whenever possible, the aid of highly reputa- 
ble houses is sought. It is by no means a pleasant thing to read 
of some of the companies and persons now engaged in these 
enterprises Of selling heavily inflated stocks wh'‘ch are not likely 
to pay, or only small profits. Houses which a few years ago would 
not have thought of doing such things are engaged in them. 
Of course, they are paid large percentages, but in the end the 
houses which remain true to their principles and refrain from 
lessening their reputation by engaging in such questionable busi- 
ness are likely to gain far more. What will be the effect of these 
organizations on such a highly inflated basis over others organized 
with much smaller capital? They must be content with smaller 
profits and dividends, or must seek to earn as large dividends as 
formerly by cutting down the remuneration paid to labor. Sup- 
pose that a new crop of industrial organizations shall be grown, 
based on no larger capital than is needful for conducting the 
business with the greatest success; then the other concerns, having 
a much larger capital, must either cut down the wages of labor, 
or make smaller dividends, or end in bankruptcy. In that event, 
a reorganization will again occur on a lower basis, and nearer the 
original. This has been the history of many railroad enterprises 
having an inflated or excessive capital, and we are inclined to 
believe that the stockholders in these highly inflated industrial con- 
cerns may look forward to a similar result. This may not be 
a very cheerful prospect for them, but not a few, we fear, will 
see it, 





a i 


SHOULD THE SUB-TREASURY BE ABOLISHED? 


In the last number of the MAGAZINE was a paragraph in which 
we ventured to repeat what has been said many times before, that 
the abolition of the Sub-Treasury system, and the putting of the 
Government deposits in the banks, would afford no relief to the 
country in a time of unusual monetary stringency. The New York 
Indicator, whose opinions we always value, seemed to think that 
we had greatly strayed from the truth of the matter. This ques- 
tion of Sub-Treasury or no Sub-Treasury is a very old question, on 
which people have differed ever since it was founded, and we 
presume they always will. We cannot, however, see how any relief, 
of a permanent kind, can be obtained by the abolition of the 
system. As we said in the last number, if the public money is 
all put in the banks they will not keep it, but use it just as they 
use the moneys of other depositors. Or if they could not use it, 
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they would not have it, for certainly they would not care to have 
a useless deposit. Now, if all of the Government's millions are put 
into the banks from time to time, as they are paid into the 
Treasury, and loaned out as_ speedily as possible, where is the 
relief on which to fall back in a time of monetary pressure like 
that which has existed in New York for the last two or three 
months? One reply is, that if all the money was in circulation, 
or in the banks, there would be no monetary stringency. But this 
view we believe to be without any rational foundation. Have we 
not seen, again and again, that the amount of money in the 
country, however large it may be, has become accommodated to 
the business? If the amount was doubled within the next five or 
ten years prices would advance, the money would be distributed 
among the banks and the people, and when the autumn came 
around there would be no larger reserve, perhaps, than exists at 
the present time, and there would be a repetition of the same 
trouble. In fact, the lower the rates for money the more anxious 
the banks would be to lend out every cent in order to increase 
their gains. So we should find exactly the same state of things 
existing that we do at the present—a lack of money for special 
purposes. The abolition, therefore, of the Sub-Treasury system, and 
the putting of the public money in the banks, will not help us 
in the least in that regard. If, indeed, it could be kept there as 
a reserve, then we are quite willing to admit that it would bea 
good thing, but there is no reason for supposing that this would 
be the case. What is needed is a reserve somewhere, and for 
aught we see, the Government might just as well keep it as the 
banks; in other words, nothing would be gained by transferring it 
from the Sub-Treasury to the banking institutions. 

The true policy for the Government, we contend, is to pay its 
bills promptly, and to expend its surplus in discharging its per- 
manent indebtedness; then there would be no surplus to wrangle 
over. The Government’s business is such that it can calculate with 
exactness the amount of its expenditures; consequently only a very 
little money ever need be kept in the Treasury. The existence of 
the Sub-Treasury system by no means compels the keeping of so 
much money by the Government; this is simply a policy, and not 
a law. Let the Government pay its bills promptly, and spend the 
rest of its money in the ways indicated, and the bottom will be 
knocked out of the argument for abolishing the Sub-Treasury, for 
the simple reason that there would be no money left in the case 
of such an abolition to be put in the banks, or anywhere else. 
The question is certainly a very important one—the providing of a 
reserve for special occasions. The National banking system provides 
for such a need, but the system lacks flexibility. The banks regard 
the reserve as too fixed. The remedy it seems to us, is to change 
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the policy with regard to the bank reserve; to exercise more free- 
dom in the use of it; and if this will not afford sufficient relief, 
then a way must be found either for increasing that reserve or 
for creating another. 





’ 
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THE BANK OF NAPLES, ITS HISTORY AND 
ORGANIZATION.* 


The Bank of Naples is an economic “monstrosity,” if this word 
be taken in its true meaning. A patrimony of over ten million 
dollars that is nobody’s property, annual profits of almost two mil- 
lions that no one can claim, a huge administration, a formidable 
power placed not in the hands of an impersonal being, a corporation, 
but in the hands of an abstraction, if we may venture so to speak, 
these are the most striking points of a credit institution now 
unique in its way. It offers also many other things worthy of 
note. 

We have in France such moral entities as, for example and 
without going far to seek, the five classes of the Institute. Each 
of them has a considerable patrimony. The interest on it must be 
employed either in accordance with the donor’s express stipulation 
or at the will of the academicians. But the proprietorship of this 
patrimony, or at least the right to its fruits, belongs to real 
beings, just as its management rests with definitely determined 
persons. To speak more precisely, if we suppose a forced liquida- 
tion of the Institute’s property, we should know to whom would 
return the care of what the generosity of the dead has bequeathed it. 

The Bank of Naples is differently constituted. If a liquidation 
should occur—and this is not a merely theoretical hypothesis—it 
would be absolutely impossible to proceed to the division of its 
immense fortune with even any appearance of equity or right, 
except the right of the lion, for it is not difficult already to-day 
to hear the murmured “guza nominor leo,” which will to-morrow 
be cried aloud. It is hardly four months ago since the lion’s claw 
left its imprint upon the bank. The dissolution by decree of the 
General Council is and can be only the prelude to a confiscation, 
however disguised that may be. The economic conditions of south- 
ern Italy, of ten millions of human beings, will be upset by it. Is 
not this a subject of study interesting enough to apologize for our 
setting before the eyes of the thoughtful public the elements ot 
the impending trial ? 

From the infinitely higher point of view of economic science, 


* Translated from the French of the Viscount Combes de Lestrade by O. A. 
Bierstadt. 
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this study is infinitely more interesting. The history of the Bank 
of Naples is the recapitulation of the history of banks. There js 
no branch of banking industry which it has not operated. There 
is no method of operation which it has not employed. To write 
its history--and such is not our pretension—would be to write 
that of the institutions of credit from the Middle Ages to—not to 
our time, for it has let itself be far surpassed but to the middie 


of this century. 
Why has it not been written? Because everything is difficult to 


him who attempts it. 

Even its name. We translate the words “ Banco di Napoli” by 
“Bank of Naples,’’ and this is an unavoidable mistake. The exist- 
ing opposition, the almost open war between the “ Banco” and the 
new “Banks” are there to inform us of it. Sanco is the bench 
that lenders and discounters occupied in olden times. Because 
Banco has been made into Sanca, while the lender has been made 
into the banker, this changes nothing in the real character of the 
Banco. In this difference of words we find again the proof that 
the Neapolitan institution cannot be compared with the present 
banks. Its different name gives us a hint of the peculiarities we 
shall find in studying this company without stockholders, this 


enormous wealth without owner, whose managers coine from 


impersonal bodies. 
We shall consider it only down to 1883. With unprecedented 


severity the Government of Rome has just dealt a blow to the 
Cour ‘| of the Banco di Napoli. The semi-official newspapers have 
been more than cruel towards the latter. To study its manage- 
ment would be to take part in a contest, the results of which will 
be inmense. We shall not do this, and only down to the abolition 
of the forced currency shall we follow the vicissitudes undergone 
by the ancestor of all the banks of Europe, the model of all the 


banks of Italy. 
I. 


The Banco di Napoli is indeed the oldest of the financial estab- 
lishments now in existence. The London Bank dates from 1694, 
that of Vienna was tounded in 1703. The banks, of which the 
Bank of Naples is at once the heir and the continuation, were 
instituted in part in 1539. It must yield precedence to the Monte 
Vecchio of Venice, to the Bank of St. George of Genoa, which 
went back to tne twelfth century, to the Bank of Barcelona, cre- 
ated in 1349. These three institutions became extinct after a long 
and prosperous life. 

Don Pedro ce Toledo, in 1539, published one of those ordinances 
against the Jews, which we are so accustomed to finding in the 
archives. As much to allow of their expulsion, without too much 
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injury to the needs of the population, as to offer to the latter 
a less burdensome credit, there was opened in the Strada della 
Selice a Mont de Piété, the first in southern Italy. 

It has been sought to give the honor of this institution to St. 
Gaetano di Tiene, aided by the resources of his friend and peni- 
tent, the Count of Oppido. The Theatin monks declare that this 
is one of the best established titles of their founder's glory. The 
documents preserved in the archives do not at all confirm this 
tradition. According to then there were two pious Neapolitan 
citizens, Aurelio Paparo and Leonardo de Palma, who with their 
money redeemed in 1539 all the pledges held by the Jews, and 
opened the Mont de Piété of the Strada della Selice. The two 
philanthropists selected a place near the Ghetto, in order not to 
disturb Neapolitan habits, and, as may be remarked in all similar 
much more religious than commercial establishments, money was 
lent at first without interest. At Freising, in Bavaria, from 1198, 
at Salins from 1350, at London from 1361, when Bishop Michael 
left for this purpose 1,000 gold marcs to the treasury of the chap- 
ter, loans were made either without interest or at an extremely 
low rate. In Italy, too, money was lent gratuitously. Barnaby 
instituted the Mont de Piété of Perugia in 1462, that of Orvieto 
in 1464. Rome, also, at the initiative of John Calvo, had its own 
in 1439, and it was evidently when reassured by its example with 
regard to the orthodoxy of the institution, that the two Neapolitan 
citizens founded the house which was later to know such brilliant 
fortunes. 

They were assisted by other pious persons. The Mont, having 
removed to the Foundling Asylum, where it secured the use of 
some small enough rooms, was supported and managed by a broth- 
erhood of four persons: the two founders, a notary, and the Jesuit 
Salmeron. Voluntary gifts were not wanting. In 1570 it was able 
to lend 20,000 ducats. In 1577, 28,600, and in 1583, 65,000.* 

This prosperity allowed of developing the work, and this devel- 
opment was effected as much upon its pious side as upon its com- 
mercial side. Operations were no longer limited merely to lending 
money to the poor; orphan girls were given dowries; men impris- 
oned for debt were released; slaves captured by the Barbary pirates 
were ransomed. About 1573, deposits payable on demand were 
accepted. The Mont became a real bank of circulation. The busi- 
ness rapidly increased, and it had to settle in a more spacious and 
independent fashion in the palace of the Dukes of Andria. not far 
from that San Giacomo street, where we find it to-day. A little 
later it was able to build a palace for itself. 

Money was no longer loaned without interest except to the 


* The ducat is worth about $0.85. But the relative value of the money must 
be taken into account. 
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amount of ten ducats. From the profits on larger loans a cop. 
siderable sum was taken for good works. The rest went to swell 
the fortune of the institution and rapidly increased it, for in 1634 
its own income amounted to 45,000 ducats. In 1785, shortly before 
the great crisis, notwithstanding all the mew branches and the 
necessity of sustaining them, 700,000 ducats were reserved for gra- 
tuitous loans for periods of three years. 

This prosperity of the Mont de Piété did not prevent the rise 
of other establishments, not rivals exactly, but sharing with it jn 
the work of helping the poor. 

In 1563, the Mount of the Poor was founded in a very touching 
manner by a benevolent man, whose name has not come down 
to us. He was a lawyer, and passing by the bars of that gloomy 
Vicaria prison of lugubrious memory, he noticed a prisoner’s hand 
holding out to him through an air-hole a ragged coat, and heard 
his voice asking in exchange for it the loan of a few carlines, for 
want of which he was in prison. 

The lawyer gave the money and refused the coat. Soon after- 
wards he instituted a brotherhood and founded an establishment 
expressly for prisoners. The brotherhood collected money and the 
establishment lent it out. Each of the nine quarters of Naples 
furnished a director, chosen from among its most honorable citizens, 

They sent out collectors, dressed like penitents, to hold out a 
contribution-box to the passers-by. 

In 1585, in the king’s name, the viceroy sanctioned their stat- 
utes, and they built a house in the dependencies of St. George's 
Church. 

As the Mont de Piété loaned only up to ten ducats without 
asking interest, the Mount of the Poor fixed upon the figure of 
five ducats, above which it expected some return from its capi- 
tal. Its prosperity came speedily. In 1602 the members of the 
brotherhood were exempted from all donations, and the honor of 
belonging to it became hereditary. 

When deposits began to be received the neighborhood of the 
courts caused all the judicial deposits to flow to the Mount of the 
Poor. 

The certificates of deposit that it delivered bore the words, 
“Fa fede,” and from them are derived those “fedi di credito,’* 
which so long remained the only instrument of circulation. 
Finally these certificates of deposit were admitted to the clerks 
offices, and every time litigants were requested to deposit some 
money, the deposit was made in the Mount of the Poor, the con- 
ditions of repayment being mentioned upon the receipt. 


* Our letters of credit hardly correspond to the ‘‘fedi di credito,” and we beg 
jeave to use, without translating it, the name of the only instrument of credit 
that Naples knew during three centuries. 
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A royal decree of December 22, 1622, declared it a public bank. 
While preserving its autonomy, which it did not lose until 1800, 
it enlarged its sphere of action sufficiently to enable it, in 1750, 
to devote 180,000 ducats to gratuitous loans. 

The pious brotherhood of the Annunziata had, as we have seen, 
lent to the Mont de Piété room enough for a beginning. Its direct- 
ors were struck by the extension which their charitable enterprise 
received from the annexation of a loan bank, and, without losing 
sight of their original purpose, they opened, in 1587, the Bank of 
the Annunziata or Ave gratia plena. We find it almost always 
designated by the initials of this last title, A. G. P. 

Almost immediately the Hospital for Incurables imitated the 
example, and in 1589 opened a bank under the name of St. Mary 
of the People. Dissensions ensued, and the two institutions were 
separated. Until 1806 St. Mary of the People had its own exist- 
ence, seeing its prosperity assured by the monopoly of the financial 
operations of the municipality.* 

The Bank of the Holy Ghost was likewise founded by a pious 
fraternity. In 1590 it began as a deposit bank, with a guarantee 
capital of 18,000 ducats. In 1629 it became, by viceroyal ordi- 
nance, a bank for loans upon pledges, with a capital of 40,000 
ducats. 

Three gentlemen of Anjou, Jean Dottens, Guillaume Bourguignon 
and Jean Léons, had, in 1270, established a hospital for pilgrims 
and soldiers. After varying fortunes the San Eligio Hospital fell 
little by little into a decline. Its managers thought they saw a 
remedy in the operations that were enriching the rival fraternities. 
We find some deposit receipts of the San Eligio Bank dated 1592, 
without being able to fix the exact date of the transformation of 
our compatriots’ work. 

Don John of Austria, in memory of his never-to-be-forgotten vic- 
tory of Lepanto, had founded a hospital dedicated to Our Lady of 
Victory. The Church of San Giacomo, built in 1540 by Pedro de 
Toledo, and destined for the Spaniards, became the chapel of this 
hospital, which gradually assumed its name. The pious work did 
not escape the contagion of example, and became a bank, the San 
Giacomo Bank. It is supposed to have begun in 1589. Not so old 
as its competitors, it has had the fortune of seeming to survive 
them. Just as when two rivers uniting, a geographical injustice 
may bestow upon the stream they form the name of the less 
important, so the Neapolitans have always called by the name of 
the San Giacomo Bank the strong credit institution into which 
merged the different banks founded by the piety of their ancestors. 
lf we add the Bank of the Savior, a mere speculation founded 


* Although it is absolutely wrong to claim that it was an appendage of the 
municipality. 
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in 1640, we see that at this date Naples possessed seven banks, 
whose common character was : 

“A capital furnished by benevolence and increased by the profits. 
an independent administration; gratuity of loans up to a certain 
amount; the absence of any owner or stockholder able to claim 
either the capital or its profits.” All seven had for their object 
the lending of money upon pledges and the care of deposits, which 
made their fortune, and which we will now consider. 


IT. 


It was entitled “apodeictic care,” from the Greek A 700 ¢ixrizoc. 
“demonstrative”; this word was selected as expressing better the 
very clear way in which the accounts of the deposits were kept 
rather than the nature of the accounts. The banks made no inno- 
vation in adding this care of deposits to their loan offices. For 
a long time before the bankers had been receiving deposits and 
acting as the cashiers of their customers, to whom, moreover, they 
rendered many other good offices. In turn money changers and 
merchandise brokers, they were also and above all notaries. The 
transactions taking place through their agency were written up in 
their books, both in consequence of the profit they drew from the 
brokerage and to prove the payments they made from the money 
deposited with them. These writings were considered proofs, and 
for a very Jong time the Neapolitans wanted no more regular 
ones. 

An edict of Queen Joanna, of March 18, 1496, released from all 
taxation the operations carried on through their intervention. It 
may be imagined whether this easy and lucrative profession was 
likely to tempt ambitious men. Many black sheep got into the 
flock, and the corporation was about to bear the blame for the 
doings of the new comers, when the Emperor Charles V. regulated 
the profession by a pragmatic of June 18, 1549. 

He first subjected them to a guarantee of 100,000 ducats, and 
further declared that any banker behindhand six days in restoring 
a deposit or paying a just debt should be liable, after a delay of 
six days more, to the penalty of death and to be outlawed. They 
had the liberty of taking vigorous measures towards their col- 
leagues, but they must pay a fine of 100 ounces of gold, if their 
signature was not honored. This last provision is of the reign of 
Philip II. 

These severities, the subsequent increase of the guarantee to 
150,000 ducats, an attempt, unsuccessful though it was, to grant a 
banking monopoly to four bankers, and chiefly the competition of 
the public banks, brought about a decadence of the bankers. It 
was hard for them to struggle against institutions whose capital 
required no remuneration, whose management was gratuitous, and 
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for which the viceroyal government was as prodigal of favors as 
it later became of severities, In 1604 we find the last certificate 
of deposit signed by a private banker. 

The banks of Naples were not, it is well to remember, deposit 
banks. The often quoted anecdote of the Bank of Amsterdam, 
keeping for centuries the same money and returning the same 
coins that a fire had blackened some two hundred years before, 
could not have happened in Naples. They were absolutely banks 
of circulation. Created for the purpose of putting down usury, 
they were obliged to make use of the funds brought them. The 
richt they had to do so may be proved in ten different ways, all 
quite irrefutable. The fed? d¢ credito were and still are drawn up 
in such a manner that doubt is impossible. They do not say, “ X. 
has deposited,” but “ X. is given a credit of ” 

The object of the banks is therefore evident: first, to keep the 
specie brought them for bonds redeemable at sight, then to 
mobilize this specie by accepting these bonds in payment, by 
exchanging them for other bonds and maintaining a register of the 
transactions of which they were the money; finally, to loan and 
carry on banking both with this specie and with their own 
resources. 

The restriction of the operations to lending money upon pledges 
could not, indeed, be long kept up. An edict of the viceroy, 





‘Count of Lemos, of April 27, 1612, released the banks from it. 


They frequently became the executors of important legacies 
bequeathed for some pious purpose, especially for those marrzage 
legacies * so common in Italy. 

The instrument most in use, which still continues to render the 
greatest services, was the “fedi di credito,” the letter of credit. 
We shall see its modifications. In the beginning it was a paper 
proving that X. was the bank’s creditor to the amount of 
[t was transferable by indorsement, and—this is the reason of its 
success—the indorsement might mention the motive determining 
it. In this way the “fede” formed a real contract, always kept 
in the bank’s archives, releasing the parties from drawing up any 
troublesome and difficult document. 

At the bank was kept the “ Madrefede,” a real current account, 
in which a credit was made by the payment either of “fedi” or 
coin, the debit by the delivery of “fedi di credito,” or the payment 
of checks called noted policies.t 

The advantage of the letter of credit over the bank note arises 
from the mention of names upon the paper, which prevents its 
counterfeiting and loss, and from the privilege given indorsers to 
write on it the conditions of the payment they are making. This 





* Ligati de matrimonio. 
+ Polizze notale. 
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privilege was coupled with the obligation for the bank to see that 
the conditions were fulfilled. A notary public, attached to the 
bank and called the Pandectary, was intrusted, upon his responsi. 
bility, with the duty of assuring himself of the fact, and the “fede” 
was only paid after his approval. 

This personal character of the “fedi,” and the ease with which 
a counterfeiter could be detected, prevented nearly all counterfeit- 
ing. As far as the materials are concerned, counterfeiting would 
have been very easy. The paper, ink, and stamp had nothing 
particular about them, or which could not be easily imitated. Not 
until about 1750, after more than a century and a half, did the banks 
have some plates engraved and carefully kept for their “fedi dj 
credito.” The establishments of charitable origin must have found 
an obstacle to their prosperity in the ecclesiastical law prohibiting 
the lending of money on interest. They eluded it at first with 
adroitness, and violated it afterwards with effrontery. We notice 
a loan of 772 ducats, authorized “at a rate equal to that paid by the 
borrower on a debt that he wishes to settle by means of this loan.” 

Thus, little by little, getting around the precepts of the Church, 
and later breaking through the rule that prohibited any issue of 
“fedi di credito” which should not be preceded by the paying in 
of their value, the banks lost the excessive circumspection of their 
beginning. Wisely managed, in a position to be well acquainted 
with their customers, they went into operations not so safe mate- 
rially, but which helped in an equal degree their own development 
and the interests of Neapolitan commerce. Excepting their original 
peculiarities, they acted quite like modern banks. We shall see 
them meeting a formidable enemy, the viceroyal power, which 
seems to have aided in their growth only in the same way that 
the fisherman of the fable let the fish grow. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE LARGEST LANDED PROPRIETOR. 


The Czar of Russia is the largest landed proprietor in the world. 
He has one estate covering over a hundred million acres, that is to say, 
a quantity of land whose area is more than three times that of England. 
Another of his estates is twice the size of Scotland. The entire landed 
estate of the Czar consists of more than a million square miles (United 
Kingdom area 120,832 square miles) of cultivated land and forests, be- 
sides his gold and other mines in Siberia, and produces a vast revenue, 
the actual amount of which is not known, as no reference to the Czar's 
private property is made in the budgets or finance accounts of the Rus- 
sian Empiie. The Duke of Sutherland, the largest British land-owner, 
only possesses about 2,164 square miles of land in the United Kingdom, 
or 1,385,000 acres, and about half a million acres of land in America. The 
Union Bank of Australia has acquired possession of 7,870,825 acres of 
land in that continent, which probably makes it the second landed 
proprietor in the world. 
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TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANK SHARES. 
U. S. CIRCUIT COURT, E. D. OF VIRGINIA. 
The National Bank of Virginia v. The City of Richmond et al. 
The shares of a bank cannot be assessed and taxed 7 solido against the bank. If 
taxed at all, they must be listed in the name of the shareholder. 


BOND, J.—On July 17, 1889, the defendant, Cunningham, who was 
the Collector of Taxes for the city of Richmond, presented to the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank of Virginia, located at Richmond, a bill of taxes 
assessed upon the shares of stock of that association, of which the fol- 
lowing is a Copy: 


1889. (Ward 3.) 
THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
To City OF RICHMOND.......... Dr. 
Te A BI a cc x 5 660: 660 080 0onwannesees $255,000 
ee IO SE I GB a 6 koe ooh knee cece renee sen 53-942 





$201,058 at 1.40—$2,814.81 
With a request that the same be promptly paid to avoid a penalty of 
five per cent. imposed »y the ordinances of that city upon delinquent 
taxpayers. 

A similar bill for taxes to the amount of $2,324 was presented to the 
National Bank of Virginia, as a tax on its shares of stock, which were 
valued at $216,000, with a deduction of $50,000 for real estate held by the 
bank. 

After the presentation of these bills by the collector, the corporations 
whose shares had been assessed for the payment of the tax, filed sepa- 
rate bills of complaint in this court to enjoin the collector from pro- 
ceeding to collect the same from the bank. A temporary injunction 
was issued, and now the matter having been finally heard upon their 
answers and exhibits and arguments of counsel, it is to be determined 
whether the temporary injunction shall be dissolved or made perma- 
nent. 

The power to tax National bank shares is given by section 5,219 of 
Revised Statutes, which declares that nothing in the law of the United 
States respecting National banks shall prevent all the shares in any 
(such) association from being included in the valuation of the personal 
property of the owner or holder of such shares, in assessing taxes 
meeres by authority of the State within which the association is 
ocated. 

The tax in these cases is assessed upon all the shares issued by the 
association zz so/zdo against the association and the cashier is required by 
the collector to pay it, or be subject to a penalty. 

In the case of the First National Bank of Richmond, tried in this 
court a short time ago, the record in which case has gone to the 
Supreme Court, it was held by the District Judge that such an assess- 
ment of tax on the whole of the shares of a bank, at their market value, 
was nothing else than an assessment of the capital stock of the bank, 
and was not authorized by the act of Congress, and that to tax the 
— of the bank at all, they must be listed in the name of the share- 
older. 
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Any other view of the law than this would work a grievous wrong to 
the shareholders of National banks. 

By the law of Virginia, every person assessed for a tax upon his per. 
sonal property has a right to deduct from the valuation the amount of 
his indebtedness, so that he may be charged only with taxes on what he 
owns when a balance is struck between him and his creditors. 

To assess the bank on all its shares, 27 sol¢do, is to prevent entirely 
a shareholder therein from this benevolent and just provision of the 
law. 

Since the decision in the case of the National Bank of Richmond. 
prompted by a desire to remedy this difficulty, the General Assembly of 
Virginia, by act approved January 27, 1890, provided . 
AN ACT to legalize and confirm certain taxes imposed by the city of 

Richmond for the year 1889, upon all the shares of stock issued by 

State and National banks located in said city. ; 

(1.) Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Virginia, That the 
assessments for taxes imposed by the city of Richmond for the year 
eighteen hundred and eighty-nine upon all shares of stock issued by 
State and National banks located in said city, and required by said city 
to be paid by the cashier of each bank, respectively, are hereby legalized 
and confirmed, subject to the right of the shareholders or their per- 
sonal representatives of stock issued by the National or State banks, 
which were located in said city during the year eighteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, toclaim a deduction from or cancellation of such assessment 
as provided for in the next section. 

(2.) Within five days from the passage of this act the Collector of 
City Taxes of said city shall notify the cashiers of each of said banks that 
at the office of such collector, the said collector will be in attendance at 
his office for three weeks subsequent to the service of said notice, and 
will hear any applications that may be made to him for the purpose of 
deducting from the assessment aforesaid any amount which any share- 
holder of any one or more of said banks, or any representative of such 
shareholder, by reason of the indebtedness of said shareholder, would 
have been entitled to deduct from the aggregate value of his shares of 
stock, had such amount been invested in other moneyed capital. 

(3.) During the time above named the cashiers of any of said banks, 
or any holder of any shares of stock issued by any of such banks 
assessed as above stated, or any one representing any such share- 
holder, may appear before such collector and make application to have 
a deduction made as above stated. The collector shall have power to 
administer an oath to the applicant, and after an examination of him 
upon the material facts of such application, shall grant such deduction; 
provided the shareholder has made no deduction on account of his 
indebtedness from his other personal property. Or if the said collector 
shall be satisfied from the evidence before him, or otherwise, that any 
such shareholder paid a municipal or county tax for the year eighteen 
hundred and eighty-nine upon his shares of stock in any other county, 
city or town of this State, he shall deduct from said assessment an 
amount equal to the tax charged in said assessment upon the shares of 
the stock so held by such person. 

(4.) After the expiration of the time allowed for hearing the applica- 
tions above mentioned, the said collector shall amend the tax bill now 
held against each cashier, as above mentioned, by deducting therefrom 
the aggregate of such deductions as may be allowed to the stockholders 
of the bank of which he is cashier. After each of said tax bills has been 
so amended, so far as required by reason of any such deductions, the 
collector shall present the same for payment to the cashier against whom 
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it is assessed, and if the same be not paid within ten days from said 
resentation, the same shall then become a delinquent tax due said city 
and liable to the imposition of such penalties, and to be enforced as 
other delinquent taxes due said city. 

(s.) This act shall be in force from its passage. ; 

It seems from this statute that the State still adhering to the right to 
assess the tax on all the shares of a banking association to the associa- 
tion, has directed the collector to notify the cashier of such bank that 
he will be ready at acertain time and place to make any deduction from 
the assessment which any shareholder may show he is entitled to, and 
that he will amend any bill against any cashier as he may be advised 
after such showing. But this does not avoid the difficulty; for even if 
it were the duty of the cashier, which it is not, to notify the stockhold- 
ers that the bank has been assessed fora tax upon its whole shares at a 
certain valuation, it would be impossible for him without great diff- 
culty to apportion its amount among the shareholders. The taxes of 
the city of Richmond are higher than they are in the lesser towns of 
the State, and a shareholder in Danville is not liable for as much tax as 
a shareholder in Richmond, nor is his tax payable to the same muni- 
cipality. While the cashier can be required to collect and pay the tax, 
he cannot be required to ascertain its amount. This is the duty of those 
appointed to assess and levy the tax in accordance with the law of Vir- 

nla. 

. It was in view of this that Congress provided (Revised Statutes, 5,210) 
that every National bank should keep at ali times a full and correct list 
of the names and residences of all the shareholders of the association 
and the number of shares held by each—to be open to the inspection 
of all the shareholders, and the officers authorized to assess taxes under 
State authority. The last clause would be useless if the State officers 
were permitted to discover the number of shares the bank had issued 
and then assess the tax on them ¢# solédo against the bank at market 
value. The method of assessment of this tax was illegal in the first 
instance and void, and no act of the General Assembly can validate it. 

Thecase of Supervisors v. Stanley, 105 U.S. 305, which has been urged 
in argument in support of the validating act above quoted, is not in 
point. There it appears the assessment was against the stockholders. 

We think the injunction heretofore granted should be made perpet- 
ual, and it is so ordered. 

HuGH L. Bonp, Circuit Judge. 
HUGHES, District Judge, concurred. 
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INSPECTION OF BANK BOOKS. 
SUPREME COURT OF ALABAMA. 
Winter v. Baldwin, et al. 


Code Ala. 1886, § 1,677, which provides that stockholders of all private corpora. 
tions have the right to access to, and inspection and examination of, the books, 
records, and papers of the corporation, at all reasonable and proper times, applies 
to National banks located within the State ; and mandamus will lie against the offi- 
cer having custody of the books to enforce the right. 

The rights of stockholders conferred by the above statute are not curtailed by, 
nor is the statute inconflict with, Rev. St. U.S.§ § 5,240,5,241,which provide that 
National banks are subject to examination by an officer appointed by the Comptrol- 
ler of the Treasury for that purpose, and that they shall not be subject to visitorial 
powers other than those authorized by Congress, or vested in the courts of justice. 


The appellant in this case filed his petition for #andamus against the 
First Nationa] Bank of Montgomery, and alleged that he was a stock- 
holder in the said bank; that he had made application to A. M. Baldwin, 
cashier of the bank, to be allowed to inspect the books, records, and 
papers thereof, which was refused; and he prayed for the alternative writ 
of mandamus requiring and ordering the said First National Bank orits 
agents and officers to allow and permit him to make such examination 
at such times as may be reasonable and proper. The bank and its cash- 
ier each made a motion to quash the writ, on the ground that no manda- 
mus Can issue to a bank chartered under the laws of the United States, 
that the State statute under which this petition was filed does not apply 
to National banks, and other grounds unnecessary to be noticed. Upon 
the hearing of these motions the court quashed the writ, and this ruling 
of the court is assigned as error. 

SOMERVILLE, J.—The statute declares the law of this State to be that 
“the stockholders of all private corporations have the right of access 
to, of inspection and examination of, the books, records, and papers of 
the corporation, at reasonable and proper times.” (Code 1886, § 1,677.) 
This statute is but a slight modification of the rule of the common law, 
and its construction is fully discussed in the case of Foster v. White, 86 
Ala. 467, 6 South. Rep. 88. We there held that the purpose of the stat- 
ute was to secure to the stockholder of every corporation the right 
generally to examine the books at all reasonable and proper times, and 
that, upon a denial to him of the exercise of this right, he was entitled 
tO a mandamus upon an averment of facts which frzma facze bring the 
applicant within the terms of the statute, and showing such denial. If 
the inspection is sought from improper motives, or for reasons which 
are insufficient to justify it, this was said to be a matter of defense not 
necessary to be negatived by the applicant, by way of anticipation, in 
his pleadings. 

The present application is made by a stockholder in a National bank, 
and the main question raised is whether these institutions are entitled 
to the prerogative of being exempted from the operation of the above 
section of the Code. The decisions are numerous which hold that the 
States are restrained from legislating adversely to the interests of 
these banks, or discriminating unfavorably against them on the ground 
that they are authorized, constitutional agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, appropriately designed to aid in the administration of the fiscal 
operations of the Government. These decisions have reference chiefly 
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to State laws evincing unfriendly discrimination in the exercise of the 
taxing power, the tendency of which was often to cripple their influence, 
and even distroy their very existence. (Pollard v. State, 65 Ala. 628 ; 
People v. Weaver, 100 U.S. 539; Cook, Stocks, 2d Ed. § 571.) There is 
nothing of a hostile or discriminating character in the operation of the 
statute under consideration. Its purpose is to place all stock corporations 
on precisely the same footing; to confer on the stockholders of each the 
right to know their financial condition; to ascertain whether they are 
being honestly and profitably conducted, or otherwise; and to keep a 
supervision Over all the details of management which can in any way 
affect the value of the stock, including the good fame and financial 
integrity of the institution. The statute unquestionably applies to 
banks incorporated by the States. Wesee no reason why it should not 
also apply to National banks. 

The principle is enunciated in general terms by the United States 
Supreme Court in Wazte v. Dowley, 94 U.S. 527, as follows: “ We have 
more than once held in this court,” says Mr. Justice Miller, ‘ that the 
National banks organized under the Acts of Congress are subject to 
State legislation, except where such legislation is in conflict with some 
Act of Congress, or where it tends to impair or destroy the utility of 
such banks as agents or iustrumentalities of the United States, or 
interferes with the purposes of their creation.” It was decided in that 
case that a statute of the State of Vermont was valid which required 
the cashiers of National banks in that State to transmit to clerks of the 
several towns a list of the shareholders, with the number of their 
shares, for the purpose of taxation. The same doctrine had, in effect, 
been previously announced in the case of Bank v. Com., 9 Wall. 353, 
where a statute of the State of Kentucky requred “the cashier of a bank 
whose stock is taxed to pay into the treasury the amount of the tax due. 
If not, he was to be held liable for the same, with twenty per cent. 
upon the amount.” The tax itself was authorized by the Act of Con- 
gress, but the State law undertook to regulate the mode of its assess- 
ment and collection, by obliging the cashier to collect the tax out of 
the dividends, and pay it over to the State. The objection was taken 
that a State could not thus interfere with National banks by interposing 
such a duty ontheir officers; but the United States Supreme Court held 
the law to be a valid exercise of State legislative power, and free from 
constitutional objection. 

We can see nothing inthe right conferred on a stockholder to inspect 
the books of a National bank which in any manner tends to impair or 
destroy the utility of such banks as fiscal agents of the Federal Govern- 
ment, or which interferes with the purposes for which they were 
created. Norcan we see anything in the laws of Congress which, even 
by implication, forbids the exercise of such a right by stockholders. 
These laws, it is true, authorize the appointment of bank examiners by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and provide that these institutions 
shall not be subject to any visitorial powers other than those which are 
authorized by Congress, or “vested in the courts of justice.” (Rev. St. 
U.S. § § 5,240, 5,241.) But these provisions were not intended, in our 
Opinion, to curtail, or even to regulate, the rights of stockholders, or 
their relations towards the bank. An Act of Comune will not be con- 
strued to take away the jurisdiction of State courts, or to remove any 
favored persons or institutions from the equal operation of State laws, 
unless the purpose to accomplish this result is unambiguously express- 
ed, or implied by necessary intendment. (Cooke v. Bank, 52 N.Y. 96.) 
It was accordingly held in Bank v. Gunst,1 Abb. N. C. 292 (1876), 
that a National bank organized under the Act of Congress, which was 
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decided to be a foreign corporation, was subject to a general statute of 
New York requiring foreign corporations to give security for payment 
of costs before instituting a suit in a State court. That decision was 
made by the New York Superior Court, but no appeal was taken from 
it. (See, also, 2 Morse, Banks (3d Ed.),§ 157, p. 1,294; Gould & T. 
Notes Rev. St. U. S. 961, 962.) We accordingly hold that a National 
bank is subject to the influence of section 1,677 of the Code of Ala- 
bama equally with all other corporations. 

The writ, however, must issue against the cashier of the bank, or 
other officer having the custody of the books; and it does not run 
against the corporation as such, unless to compel the discharge of some 
corporate duty. The bank, in its corporate capacity, was not a proper 
party defendant to this proceeding. (Wood, Mand. 23, 29, 30; Mos, 
Mand. 199; People v. Throop, 12 Wend. 183 ; People v. Mott, 1 How. Pr. 
247; Ang. & A. Corp. 11th Ed., § 707.) 

Reversed and remanded. 

Clopton, J., dissented, holding that section 1,677 of the Code was not 
intended and does not apply to associations incorporated under the 
National bank act of Congress; the relative right of the shareholders, 
and duties of the officers to them, not being proper subjects of State 
legislation. . 





FORGERY. 
SUPREME COURT OF GEORGIA. 
Georgia Ratlroad & Banking Co. v. Love & Good-Will Society. 


Where a bank pays money of a depositor to one who has forged his name, the 
bank knowing that such depositor cannot write, it is liable to him for the money so 
paid, though it relied on the forger’s statement that he had authority to sign the 


depositor’s name. 


SIMMONS, J.—There was no error in refusing to grant a new trial in 
this case on the grounds stated in the motion. Anderson Minvyard, as 
treasurer, deposited the money with the bank. Czsar Coleman forged 
Anderson Minyard’s name to divers and sundry checks, which were 
paid to Coleman by the bank. The officers of the bank knew that 
Minyard, the treasurer, could not write, but accepted the statement of 
Coleman that he was authorized to sign Minyard’'s name, and paid the 
money when the checks were presented by Coleman. When a bank 
receives money on deposit from a person, it must be certain, when it 
pays it out, that it does so upon the depositor’s order. It cannot 
avoid liability by showing that it acted in good faith, and that it 
believed, from inquiry of the person presenting the checks, that he was 
authorized to sign the name of the depositor to the same. Under the 
facts of this case, the signatures were forgeries, and the bank is liable 
for the money paid out thereon. The newly-discovered evidence could 
not possibly change the result, if a new trial were granted. Judgment 
affirmed. 











WAREHOUSEMAN’S RECEIPT. 


WAREHOUSEMAN’S RECEIPT. 
SUPREME COURT OF RHODE ISLAND. 
lifth Nat. Bank v. Providence Warehouse Co. 


A warehouseman, who gives a receipt for a specified number of cases of eggs, to 
be held subject to the order of a bank which he knows has advanced money to the 
depositor on the faith of the receipt, is not relieved from liability by the delivery of 
the eggs to the depositor without an order from the bank, and with full knowledge 
that they were covered by the receipt, though he has failed to distinguish them by 
any mark, and though he has kept other cases of the depositor’s eggs subject to the 
bank’s order. 

The warehouseman’s delivery of the eggs to the depositor without the bank’s 
order was a conversion thereof to his own use, and the bank, as pledgee, can recover 
the amount of its loan with interest ; the value of the property at the time of 
its conversion exceeding that amount. 


STINESS, J.—Alverson, a produce dealer in Providence, borrowed of 
the plaintiff the sum of $1,950 upon a warehouse receipt of the defend- 
ant, which read as follows: 

“ Providence Warehouse Co. 

“ Providence, Sept. 28, 1888. 

“Received on storage of C. F. Alverson & Co., 
subject to the order of the Fifth Nat. Bank, three 
“\ Marks, hundred and ninety (390) cs. eggs. To be delivered 
according to the indorsement hereon, but only on 
the surrender and cancellation of this receipt, and 
on payment of the charge payable thereon. 

“S. J. Foster, Mer.” 


There were no distinguishing marks on the cases of eggs, and none 
noted in the margin of the receipt ; but the eggs were placed by them- 
selves in the defendant’s loft. Alverson had other eggs in the ware- 
house, some of which may have been stored with these; but this lot was 
specially known to the manager and servants of the warehouse, from the 
fact that a portion of it got wet when the defendant was putting it into 
the warehouse. November 1, 1888, the defendant delivered these eggs 
to Alverson, describing them by the receipt number, 5,175, receiving the 
storage fees, and giving receipt therefor afterwards. The plaintiff sues 
to recover the value of the eggs. The defendant contends that, having 
kept other cases of Alverson’s eggs, subject to the plaintiff's order, it had 
the right, in the absence of distinguishing marks, to deliver the eggs 
stored under this receipt, and hence is not liable for such delivery with- 
out the plaintiff's order. To support this proposition the defendant 
cites the following cases: ole v. Olmstead, 36 Ill. 150, 41 Ill. 344; 
Preston v. Witherspoon, 109 Ind. 457, 9 N. E. Rep. 585; Rzce v. Nixon, 97 
Ind. 99; Bank v. Wilder, 34 Minn. 149, 24 N. W. Rep. 699. These are 
cases where grain was deposited, according to usage in common bulk, 
being necessarily indistinguishable; and the several depositors were 
held to be tenants in common of the common stock. Consequently, in 
the first case, loss by diminution or decay was to be borne fro rata ; in 
the second, where there was a mingling with grain of the warehouseman, 
who was publicly selling and shipping from the common mass, an 
apparent ownership and authority to sell was conferred upon him, so 
that the depositor was estopped to assert title against an innocent pur- 
chaser in the usual course of business; in the third case, where the 


‘* No. 5,175. 


‘‘ Stored in Section B. 
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warehouseman sold in the same manner, leaving enough to supply the 
depositor, the bailment continued,and the warehouseman was not liable 
for loss from an accidental fire, without negligence. These cases are, 
therefore, quite different from the case at bar, and depend upon very 
different considerations, aside from the different point involved. It is 
obvious that grain in an elevator is practically incapable of distinction, 
and cari hardly be stored without commingling. But it is not so with 
merchandise packed incases. (Jones, Pledges, § 308.) The warehouse- 
man can place them in separate lots, or he can mark them with the 
number of the receipt. Gardiner v. Suydam,7 N. Y. 357, cited by the 
defendant, was a suit in trover between two holders of receipts, which 
covered more flour than the depositor had in store, the defendant's 
receipt being prior in date. It was held, as there had been no delivery 
by separation, marks, or otherwise, the plaintiff showed no title to the 
specific property sued for; and, treating the receipts as agreements to 
deliver, the defendant had as good a right to the flour as the plaintiff. 
Judge Comstock, who was counsel for the respondent in that case, after- 
wards held in XKzmberly v. Patchin, 19 N. Y. 330, also a suit in trover 
between purchasers from a depositor, upon a sale of grain, that separa- 
tion from a mass, indistinguishable in quality or value, was not neces- 
sary to pass title, when the intention so to do is otherwise clearly 
manifested. Neither of these cases, though growing out of ware- 
house receipts, throw any light upon the liability of a warehouseman. 

In the case before us the eggs were delivered without an order from the 
plaintiff, with full knowledge that they were covered by the receipt, which 
Stipulated they were subject to the plaintiff's order. It is urged in jus- 
tification that these eggs were out of cold storage, and other eggs were 
kept in cold storage to answer the receipt. To this the plaintiff replies 
that the eggs covered by this receipt were fall eggs, fresher than the 
others, and of greater value. However this may have been, we think 
it is clear that the plaintiff, under this receipt, has the right of a bailor, 
and is not bound to receive other property of this description in place 
of its own, when the bailee has intentionally delivered it to another. 
The transferee has the right to suppose that the described property is 
held subject to his order. How is he to know that the warehouseman 
has mingled it with other like property, so as to be indistinguishable 
from it, if such were the case? Surely the warehouseman is bound to 
some degree of care and responsibility to enable him to deliver what he 
receives. If it is enough that he deliver anything answering the same 
general description, a warehouse receipt is indeed a precarious security. 
The delivery to Alverson, who deposited the eggs, is no defense, since 
by its contract the defendant assumed the obligation to deliver only 
upon the order of the plaintiff, knowing from the course of business that 
the plaintiff had advanced money upon the receipt. The case, there- 
fore, differs in this respect from Parker v. Lombard, 100 Mass. 405, cited 
by the defendant. That was a suit in trover by the holder of a receipt 
against the purchaser of a warehouse, who, without notice or knowl- 
edge of the receipt, and upon information given by his predecessor, had 
notified the apparent owners of the cotton to take it away. It was held 
that he was not liable to the plaintifis for a conversion of the property. 
He had no contract with the plaintiff, and had been guilty of no neg- 
ligence in trying to ascertain the ownership of the property. The 
case, however, is instructive, because it recognizes the rule that deliv- 
ery to a wrong person is in itself a conversion by a bailee. Upon this 
point the opinion quotes the language of Mr. Justice Buller in Syeds 
v. Hay, 4 Term R. 260: “If one man, who is intrusted with the goods 
of another, put them into the hands of a third person, contrary to 
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orders, it is a conversion ”—which is the claim of the plaintiff in the 
case at bar. Bank v. Haselton, 15 Lea 216, is nearer in point. There 
receipts had been given for iron, not identified, from which the ware- 
houseman had allowed the depositor to take parts, and afterwards to 
restore the quantity taken. In a suit between the creditors of the depos- 
itor and the holders of the receipt, the latter claimed title to the whole, 
and the court allowed it upon the ground that, in effect, there had 
been an unauthorized loan of the iron, for which the receipt holders 
could have recovered the value, if it had not been replaced; having 
been replaced before the rights of others intervened, it inured to the 
benefit of the receipt holders, who had the right to ratify and adopt the 
unauthorized act. Ferguson v. Bank, 14 Bush 555, is an elaborately 
considered case, which, like most of the cases on warehouse receipts, 
involves the question of title in the holder of the receipt. There it was 
held that a receipt for a number of hams, procured by the owner, who 
had a larger number in store, without separation or distinguishing marks, 
carried no title for want of delivery. In criticising Kzmberly v. Patchin, 
supra, the court suggested that, as the vendor in that case thought he 
was selling all, the near approach to the entire quantity may have influ- 
enced the court in holding the defendant liable for conversion. The 
case differs from the one before us. Here there is no question of deliv- 
ery; the receipt was not for part of a larger bulk, but for a specific lot, 
deposited at the time of the receipt, by acceptance of the bill of lading 
and removal from the cars by the defendant to its warehouse. Stewart 
v. /usurance Co., 9 Lea 104, is almost identical with the case at bar. 
These receipts were given for 40 bales of cotton, “ Marks various,” 
deliverable only upon the indorsement of the secretary of the Phoenix 
Insurance Company. Upon the failure of Vaughan, the depositor, the 
warehouseman notified the secretary that creditors of Vaughan were 
replevying the cotton then in store, and requested him to take 40 bales, 
to secure the company, or to defend the replevin suit. The secretary 
inquired if he had the same cotton that was on hand when the receipt 
was given, and, upon being informed by the warehouseman that he had 
not, the secretary declined to have anything to do with the matter. At 
the maturity of the note, for which the receipt was security, the com- 
pany demanded the cotton, or its value, and then brought suit. The 
court held that the receipt was a contract, vesting the right to the par- 
ticular 40 bales in the company. Parol testimony was offered to show 
that the receipt was not to cover any particular 4o bales, but that the 
warehouseman was to keep on hand as much as 4o bales of the same 
value, belonging to Vaughan, subject to the receipt. This evidence was 
rejected, upon the ground that its effect would be to show an independ- 
ent, collateral agreement, contradictory of the written contract, since 
both contracts could not stand. The companv therefore recovered the 
value of the cotton. Soin Halev. Dock Co., 29 Wis. 482 it was held that 
a warehouse receipt was a contract, binding the receiptor to safely store 
and deliver the same goods to the holder of the receipt, except in those 
cases where there is some express agreement or known usage of trade 
which shows that the parties otherwise intended. Dixon, C. J., says: 
“ The meaning of this [receipt] clearly is, that the same fifty-four bar- 
rels received in store, and described as‘ mess pork,’ are deliverable or to 
be delivered to the bearer of the receipt, on return of the same and 
payment of storage: and the warehouseman, not less than the ship- 
owner or carrier, is bound to deliver the identical goods received in ful- 
fillment of his contract.’”’ Consequently the warehouseman, having 
delivered the same barrels which he received, was held not to be liable, 
although they did not ,in fact contain mess pork, but only salt; as he 
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acted in good faith, and was ignorant of the contents ofthe barrels. In 
Goodwin v. Scannell, 6 Cal. 541, the court held that the defendants, being 
warehousemen, and having given their storage receipt for a specific num. 
ber of barrels of pork, could not set up the want of segregation to avert 
their liability ; that by their receipt they charged themselves, and were 
estopped ; that, if a warehouseman would protect himself from liability 
in such cases, he could do so by describing the goods as part of a 
larger lot, and unseparated, or in bulk with the goods of others, which 
would give notice to any transferee of the warehouse receipt of the con- 
dition of the goods, and enable him to use necessary diligence in 
obtaining the title to specific property. (See, also, Lichtenhein y. 
Railroad Co., 11 Cush. 70.) We think the plaintiff's claim in this case. 
to hold the defendant responsible for the same goods covered by the 
receipt, is sustained both by principle and authority. The contract isa 
plain one, which must be answered according to its terms. 

A question is made upon the measure of damages. The action is 
assumpsit, setting out that the defendant agreed to keep and deliver on 
the order of the plaintiff 390 cases of eggs; yet, unmindful of said 
promise, the defendant delivered the same to a person unauthorized 
by the plaintiff, whereby the plaintiff lost said eggs, and the defend- 
ant became liable to pay for the same on request. The suit is upon 
contract, and properly so, although the gist of the action is the wrong- 
ful delivery. Judge Cooley (Cooley, Torts, 91) lays down the rule that 
where a tort is a breach of duty arising out of a contract, the action 
may be in tort or for the breach of the contract. Taking the casé ofa 
common carrier as an illustration, he says: ‘ Thus, for the breach of 
the general duty imposed by law because of the relation, one form of 
action may be brought, and for the breach of contract another form of 
action may be brought. Other bailees of property occupy a similar posi- 
tion; they assume certain duties in respect to the property by receiving 
it.” As to the damages, the defendant contends that the plaintiff should 
have made demand for the eggs, and, having made none before suit, 
the measure of damages is the value of the eggs at the date of the suit, 
viz., March 11, 1889, at which time the eggs, if kept, would have spoiled. 
In action of tort the rule is that the plaintiff is entitled to the value of 
the property at the time of the conversion. It amounts to a conversion 
when one disposes of property of another without authority, or puts it 
out of his power to return it, or deals with it in a manner subversive of 
the dominion of the owner. (Donahue v. Shippee, 15 R. 1. 453, 8 Atl. 
Rep. 541.) In such cases a demand is not necessary. When, therefore, 
the suit is in assumpsit, we see no reason for requiring a demand after 
proof of the fact of conversion, nor for making the rule of damages 
depend upon a demand. Both the breach of the contract and the con- 
version were complete upon the unauthorized delivery of the goods. 
(See Jones, Pledges, $$ 429, 574; Lzchtenhein v. Railroad Co., 11 Cush. 
70; Newcomb-Buchanan Co.v. Baskett, 14 Bush 658; Bank v. Boyce, 78 
Ky. 42.) The rule of damages should be substantially the same in either 
form of action. But in this case the plaintiff had only a special prop- 
erty in the eggs, as pledgee; and, delivery having been made to the 
pledgor, the measure of damages is the amount of the plaintiff's loan, 
with interest ; it appearing in evidence that the value of the property at 
the time of the conversion exceeded that amount. 











TAXATION. 


TAXATION. 
SUPREME COURT OF RHODE ISLAND. 
Mechanics Sav. Bank v. Granger, City Treasurer. 


[he reserved profits of a savings bank. whose charter empowers the directors by 
majority vote to ‘* divide the whole property among the depositors in proportion to 
their respective interests therein,” belong to the depositors, and cannot be taxed as 
the property of the bank. 

Said bank is not prevented from prosecuting an action to recover taxes paid on 
its reserved profits under protest by Pub. St. R. I. c. 43, $$ 6, 7, which provide 
that whoever neglects tomake return of his ratable property shall have no remedy 
if overtaxed, since the tax thereon was not an overtax, but a void tax. 


DuRFEE, C. J.—This action is brought to recover back the sum of 
$7,109.63, paid by the plaintiff bank to the defendant, as collector of 
taxes of the city of Providence, under protest; said sum being the 
amount of a tax assessed against it by the city assessors at their last 
assessment. The bank is a savings bank incorporated to receive depos- 
its of money, which it is required to use and improve to the best advan- 
tage, dividing the profits among the depositors, in just proportion, with 
such reasonable deductions as the management of its affairs may require; 
the principal of the deposits, with the assessed dividends thereon, being 
subject to withdrawal by the depositors at such times and in such man- 
ner as the bank may direct. The general management is conferred 
on a board of trustees, who, the treasurer excepted, are required to serve 
without compensation, and who may at any time, by a vote of a major- 
ity of this whole number, “ divide the whole property among the depos- 
itors in proportion to their respective interests therein, upon giving 
three months’ notice thereof.” Said tax was assessed on personal estate 
in the keeping of the bank to the amount of $459,800, consisting wholly 
of reserved profits. The claim of the bank is that, under its charter, 
said reserved profits belong to the depositors, and are taxable to them, 
not tothe bank. The claim of the city is that said reserved profits are 
the personal estate of the bank, and are taxable to it as such, the depos- 
itors having no interest in it. We consider it settled by the carefully 
considered decision of this court in Bank v. Mumford, 4 R.1. 478, that 
the plaintiff bank is not taxable for said reserved profits if they belong, 
as matter of law, to the depositors. The plaintiff bank in that case 
was a bank of discount and circulation, and the court held that the 
reserved profits or surplus earnings belonged to the stockholders, and 
was taxable only tothem. The act of January, A. D. 1855, under which 
the case was decided, does not differ in any particular material to the 
question from the statute now in force. In J/mstztution for Savings v. 
Gardiner, 4 R. I. 484, the court held that a savings bank was not tax- 
able for bank stocks in which it had invested its deposits for income, the 
stocks representing the deposits which were taxable tothe depositors in 
the towns where they resided. The case is decisive of the case at bar, 
unless there is a distinction in respect of ownership between the reserved 
profits and the deposits. It seems to us that the same reasons that led 
the court to hold in Bank v. Mumford, supra, that the reserved profits 
of a bank of discount belong to its stockholders, would likewise lead to 
the conclusion that the reserved profits of a savings bank belong to its 
depositors. The reserved profits are a part of the earnings of the 
deposits, reserved for the purpose of facilitating the management of the 
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bank’s affairs, and of imparting greater steadiness and security to its 
operators in periods of financial depression and disaster. There is no 
way in which the ownership of them can pass from the depositors to the 
bank under its charter by any legal transfer of title. [t is true that 
the depositor, when he withdraws his deposits, cannot draw upon the 
reserve for his part, but he gets the benefit of it in the safety of his 
deposit, in an increase of dividend, and in freedom from fluctuations in 
the receipt of them. That he cannot withdraw any part of the reserve 
when he withdraws his deposit is owing to the terms under which, by 
force of the charter and by-laws, his deposits are given and received, 
The board of trustees may, however, as we have seen, vote to divide 
“the whole property among the depositors in proportion to their 
respective interests therein.”” In case of such a vote, the then deposit- 
ors would get their proportionate shares of the reserve, if any there 
were, after repayment of their deposits in full, and neither bank nor 
trustees could retain a cent. This provision in itself shows conclusively 
that, in contemplation of law, the reserved profits belong to the deposit- 
ors, not to the bank. And in further support of this view we refer to 
the reasonings of the courts in the following cases cited for the plain- 
tiff: Bank v. Nashua, 46 N. H. 389; Huntington v. Bank, 96 U.S. 388: 
Commissioners of Rice Co. v. Citizens’ Nat. Bank, 23 Minn. 280. The 
defendant contends that the plaintiff bank cannot maintain this action, 
because, as is admitted, it did not make any returns of its ratable prop- 
erty to the assessors, and the statute provides that whoever neglects to 
make such return shall have no remedy if overtaxed. Pub. St. R. I. c. 43, 
$$ 6,7. The same defense was set up in Bank v. Mumford, supra ; but 
in that case the court decided that, inasmuch as the bank was not liable 
to taxation for personal estate, the case was one, not of overtaxation 
merely, but of void taxation, and that the action would lie. For the 
same reason the defense cannot here prevail. Judgment for plaintiff 
for the amount of its claim. 


a 


LIABILITY OF A BANK FOR THE ACTS OF ITS 
OFFICERS. 


SUPREME COURT OF NEW YORK, GENERAL TERM, 
Smith v. Anderson, et al. 


Where plaintiff delivered moneys to the president of a bank to be deposited 
therein, and the latter, without plaintiff's knowledge or consent, deposited them in 
his own name as her attorney, and afterwards unlawfully appropriated a large part 
thereof to his own use, the bank is liable, since it is chargeable with the knowledge 
possessed by its president. 


CORLETT, J.—The First National Bank of Albion was organized and 
commenced business on the 22d day of December, 1863, at Albion in 
the county of Orleans. Roswell S. Burrows was its originator and first 
president. He died in March, 1879, leaving a will by which he appoint- 
ed five persons his executors. Four qualified, including Albert S. War- 
ner; one died; two appointed Warner in their place, they taking no 
active part; and at the time of the transactions hereafter mentioned 
Warner was practically the managing executor, and was also president 
of the bank. The bank continued business until the 22d day of August, 
1884, when it closed its doors. Its president, Warner, absconded, and 
the defendant was appointed receiver. On the 15th day of March, 1884, 
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the American Loan & Trust Company of New York executed its check 
to the plaintiff for $25,000, and delivered it to Isaac Signor, her attorney. 
The check was drawn on the Third National Bank of New York, and 
was afterwards indorsed by the plaintiff through Signor, her attorney, 
and by him delivered to Warner. Warner thereupon indorsed the 
check as follows: “ Pay to G. L. Hutchins or order, for collection. A. 
S. WARNER, President.” Hutchins was at that time cashier of the 
Third National Bank of New York, and Warner delivered the check to 
him. The Third National Bank was the correspondent of the First 
National Bank of Albion. Onthe 18th day of March, 1884, the First 
National Bank of Albion charged this $25,000 to the Third National 
Bank in the following words: “ Third National Bank of New York. 
Amount deposited by A. S. Warner, Pt., $25,000.00.” On the same day, 
the First National Bank entered upon its journal a credit in favor of the 
plaintiff, as follows, “ Mary Burrows Smith, proceeds of loan, $25,000.00.” 
The First National Bank drew drafts on the Third National Bank on 
this deposit, of which $9,448.48 were paid to the plaintiff, leaving a bal- 
ance of $15,551.52. Between the 25th day of March and the 13th day of 
August, 1884, the plaintiff delivered to Warner, for deposit in the First 
National Bank, in the aggregate, $14,218.03. Warner, without the 
knowledge or consent of the plaintiff, deposited such moneys in the 
First National Bank, or with its New York correspondent, to the credit 
of the First National Bank, and entered the same upon the books of 
the First National Bank in his own name as attorney for the plaintiff. 
She did not know, until after the suspension of the bank, that the 
account stood in the name of Albert S. Warner as such attorney. War- 
ner, from time to time, drew checks as attorney against this account up 
to the time of the suspension, when the account was closed and bal- 
anced on the books. Of this deposit the plaintiff received, for her own 
benefit, $5,583.47, but the rest was not used for her benefit, or drawn 
with her knowledge or authority. This action was brought by the 
plaintiff to recover these balances. The answer admitted the formal 
allegations in the complaint, denied knowledge sufficient to form a 
belief as to the balance, and then alleged, upon information and belief, 
that the $25,000 charged in the complaint was in fact a loan to Warner. 
Payment is not pleaded. The issues were referred; the referee made 
his report in September, 1889; found the facts above stated, and 
directed judgment for the plaintiff against the defendant. This appeal 
is from the judgment entered upon the report. In A/oore v. Trust Co., 
115 N. Y. 65, 21 N. E. Rep. 681, it was decided, in substance, that the 
plaintiff borrowed the $25,000 from the trust company. The question 
upon this appeal is whether, upon the iacts found by the referee and the 
undisputed evidence, the defendant, as receiver. is liable. In Holden v. 
Bank, 72 N. Y. 286; Village of Por: Jervisv. Bank, 96 N. Y. 550; 
Cragie v. Hadley, 99 N. Y. 131, 1 N. E. Rep. 537; Aartow v. People, 78 
N. Y. 377; lastitute v. Bostwick, 92 N. Y. 564; and Frshkzll Sav. Inst. 
v. Natzonal Bank, 80 N. Y. 162, the principle was decided, on various 
facts, that, where a person occupying t ic position of Warner, the presi- 
dent, receives moneys which are deposited in the bank, his knowledge 
will be treated as that of the bank, anc it is liable to the depositor, even 
though the president misappropriates tlie moneys. If Warner had con- 
verted the money without the bank having received it, or without cred- 
it being given on its books, it would not be liable. But when its presi- 
dent receives funds which go into the | ink it is chargeable with all the 
knowledge possessed by him; other: ise those dealing with banks 
would be without remedy in case of ‘* ud or misappropriation on the 
part of its president. 
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In the case at bar the plaintiff received credit on the books of the 
bank for $25,000, and, except as tothe amount received by her, the bank 
or its president had the benefit of the moneys. The $14,218.03 were 
deposited inthe bank. The fact that the president, without the knowl- 
edge or consent of the plaintiff, credited the money to himself as her 
attorney, and then misappropriated the funds, cannot be urged by the 
bank or its receiver as a defense, for the reasons above stated. If by 
such a form of entry the depositor, as against the bank, in case of 
improper entries by its president on its books, or a misappropriation by 
him of the moneys, could throw the loss upon the depositor, great mis- 
chief would result. The innocent depositor, instead of the bank, would 
lose the moneys misappropriated by its president. No authority has 
been cited by the learned counsel for the defendant in support of such a 
proposition. Inthe nature of things, the maxim must apply, that, where 
one of two innocent parties sustains a loss by the fraud of a third, it 
shall fall upon the one whose act has enabled the fraud to be committed. 
(Moore v. Bank, 55 N. Y. 41-47.) The bank created its president, and 
it, through his fraud, it, or a third person, must suffer, the maxim pro- 
tects the customer. All the moneys having been deposited, payment is 
an affirmative defense. (Seward v. Torrence, 3 Hun. 220; Brazii/ vy. 
Isham, 12 N. Y.9; McKyring v. Bull, 16N. Y. 297; Kelsey v. Western, 2 
N.Y. 506; Getman v. Bank, 23 Hun. 498.) Beyond the amount admit- 
ted to have been received by the plaintiff, in the absence of the defense 
of payment, the claim that sufficient credit was not given would not 
seem to be available. But it does not satisfactorily appear from the 
whole case that the referee awarded too large a sum, on the assumption 
that the answer was sufficient. The deposits to the full amount having 
been proved, it devolved upon the defendant to show payment. The 
judgment must be affirmed. 

Dwight, P. ]., and Macomber, J., concur in result. 





LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—PLEADING.— Where, in a suit against an 
indorser of a bill of exchange, the complaint simply averred non-pay- 
ment and notice, and notice was denied, a replication that defendant 
was the real debtor, “owing the debt represented by the Dill of 
exchange, the consideration thereof being goods and merchandise sold 
by plaintiffs to defendant,” is a departure, and a demurrer thereto was 
properly sustained. [Bolling v. McKenzie, Ala.| 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT.—A note given to a township treasurer, in 
his individual name, by the purchaser of chattels sold for the collection 
of a drain tax, was void in his hands for irregularities in the assessment. 
Plaintiff, who was ignorant of the original consideration, received the 
note before maturity in exchange for certain drain orders, owned by 
him, upon taxes already collected: He/d, that the mere fact that plain- 
tiff was dealing with the township treasurer was not sufficient to put 
him upon inquiry, and his good faith was for the jury. [Chapman v. 
Reming ton, Mich.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—INDORSEMENT.—In this State, when a 
third person indorses a negotiable note before it is delivered to the 
payee, or indorsed by him, he is Jrzma facze liable as a second indorser. 
But while, in such case, when a third person so indorses a note the lia- 
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bility is presumptively that of an indorser, it may be shown by parol 
evidence to be the liability of a joint maker, according to the intention 
of the parties as disclosed by the facts. [Deering v. Creighton, Oreg.| 


OFFICIAL BONDS--LIABILITY OF SURETY.—Where a city treasurer 
lends corporate funds under the direction of the council, and takes 
therefor notes approved by the council, payable to himself, as treasurer, 
the interest collected by him on such notes is part of the city funds, for 
any misappropriation of which his bondsmen are liable. [Hunt v. State, 
Ind.] 


CONTRACTS—GAMBLING.—Contracts between customers and com- 
mission merchants or stock speculators, which consist of bets and 
wagers on the future rise and fallin the price of petroleum, grain, pro- 
visions, and stocks, by means of purchases or sales which do not con- 
template a delivery, followed by periodical settlements of differences 
between the agreed and the market prices, are within the purview of 
Gen. St. Ky., ch. 47, art. 1. [Lyons v. Hodzen, Ky.| 


FALSE REPRESENTATIONS—FRAUDULENT ISSUE OF STOCK.—The 
fraudulent signing and issuing, by the president and treasurer, of certifi- 
cates of stock in a foreign corporation, invalid by reason of acts and 
omissions of the officers, and marked “ non-assessable,” though nothing 
had been paid thereon, constitutes actionable false representations to a 
subsequent dona fide purchaser. [| W2zndram v. French, Mass.| 


FRAUDS, STATUTE OF.—The delivery and acceptance of a certificate, 
with plaintiff's name indorsed, showing that he is entitled to fifty shares 
of stock not yet issued, but held in pool, to be delivered on vote of the 
directors, or, after six months, on demand and presentation of the cer- 
tilicate, is sufficient to take the sale of plaintiff's interest out of the 
statute of frauds. [Weehan v. Sharp, Mass.| 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS.—In an action ona note by an assignee 
for value, the maker cannot avoid liability by setting up that the orig- 
inal holder, a corporation, had no authority to loan money, which was 
the consideration forthe note. [Arownv. United States Home & Dower 
ASSN, Ky.| 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS.—In an action against the acceptor of a 
draft, an answer alleging that defendant was an accommodation acceptor, 
and that the payee had released him from liability, without alleging any 
consideration for such release, does not state a good defense. | Frank- 
lin Bank v. Severin, Ind.| 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—PAYABLE IN BLANK.—A_ promissory 
note, payable “ to the order of ———,” which was made and delivered 
for a valuable consideration, is, in legal effect, payable to bearer; and 
one who buys it from a lawful owner and holder, and afterwards fills the 
blank by writing his own name therein as payee, which he may lawfully 
do, is a “subsequent holder,” within the meaning of the phrase as it is 
used in the act of Congress defining the jurisdiction of the Circuit 
Courts of the United States, and therefore not entitled to sue in this 
court upon such a note, the origina: holder and maker both being citi- 
zens of Oregon. [Steel] v. Rathbun, U.S. C. C. Oreg.] 


OFFICE AND OFFICERS—BOND.—Where a tax collector carries a bal- 
ance due from him to the State over to the succeeding year, when he 
enters on a second term, with new sureties, and there is a deficit for 
such year, it will be considered a deficit for the preceding year to the 
extent of such balance; but where the accounts are balanced for such 
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succeeding year, and the collector’s private funds are used to the 
amount of the balance brought forward, the sureties on his bond for the 
first term are not liable for any deficit that may thereafter occur. 
[Newcomer v. State, Tex.| 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—GAMING.—A note given for a gam- 
bling debt, being only voidable, is good in the hands of an innocent 
indorsee for value before maturity. [7 0mpson v. Samuels, Tex.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—PAROL EVIDENCE.—While parol testi- 
mony may not be received to contradict or vary the terms of a promis- 
sory note, yet the consideration for which it was given may be estab- 
lished by parol testimony. [Walker v. Hagerty, Neb.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—PLEADING AND PROOF.—When the 
plaintiff's title to a note accrues through the indorsement of the payee's 
name by his alleged agent, the note is not admissible in evidence witi- 
out proof of agent’s authoritv to make the indorsement. [Newson vy. 
Principal, Mich.| 


PRINCIPAL AND SURETY—SET-OFF.—In an action against a surety, 
if the principal debtor be a party, and he be insolvent, the surety may 
set off against the debt sued on a debt due from the plaintiff to the prin- 
cipal debtor. [Becker v. Northway, Minn.| 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—ACCOMMODATION NOTES.—An accom- 
modation note, before maturity, was deposited by the payee as collateral 
for his note to plaintiff, under an agreement that, if the principal note 
was not paid at maturity, the collateral note might be sold, and applied 
thereon. The principal note, after maturity, was reduced to a judgment 
providing for the sale of the collateral note on special execution. By 
mistake of the clerk a general instead of a special execution was issued. 
The note, then past due, was sold, and purchased by plaintiff: //e/d 
that, since the sale under a general instead of the special execution was 
by mistake of the clerk, there was not such voluntary waiver of plain- 
tiff’s claim to the note as a pledge as would divest his lien by virtue 
thereof, and make the note subject to equities existing in favor of the 
makers against the payee. [Valley Nat. Bank v. Jackaway, lowa.| 


BANKS AND BANKING—DEPOSIT OF COUNTY FUNDS.—Tne vice- 
president of a bank, having authority to transact its business, who has 
given bond in his official capacity, to secure a deposit of county funds, 
has the power to afterwards assign to the county treasurer notes belong- 
ing to the bank as additional security, though the bond alone may be 
ample. [Azchards v. Usceola Bank, \owa.| 


CORPORATIONS—DIRECTOR.—A director of a private corporation is 
not legally entitled to compensation for services rencered in the per- 
formance of duties appertaining to his office, unless it is provided for 
by a resolution or by-law of the corporation, adopted prior to the time 
of the performance of the services; nor will the auditing and allowance 
of a claim for such services by the board of directors of the corpora- 
tion, render it legally binding upon the corporation, in the absence o! 
proof of such prior resolution or by-law. [VW ood v. Lost Lake & C. 
Manuf g Co., Oreg.] 


PAYMENT—NEGOTIABLE PAPER.—Where the drawers of an order 
had funds in the hands of the drawee on its presentation, a waiver by 
the payees of a cash payment, and an acceptance of a bill of exchange 
instead, extinguishes the debt, though the exchange proves worthless. 
[Loth v. Mothne, Ark.| 
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CALIFORNIA BANKS. 


The following account of the banks: in California is taken from the 
report of the Bank Commissioners, Messrs. A. W. Potts, A. Gerberding, 
and W. H. Knight. 

There are now in California one hundred and sixty-three incorpo- 
rated State banks, thirty-seven National banks, five agencies of foreign 
banks, and twenty-seven private banks, reporting to this commission, a 
total of two hundred and thirty-two, being thirteen more than exhibited 
in the report of 1889. 

Of the State banks, thirty-seven are savings, and one hundred and 
twenty-six commercial, and while some institutions are doing what is 
termed a “ mixed” business, there are a few whose names indicate a 
savings bank, though their business is entirely commercial. 

The total banking capital employed is $56,628,552 04, to which should 
be added $21,903,887 38, now standing in surplus and reserve accounts. 

As usual, the National banks have submitted their statements, thus 
enabling this commission to present a complete report of all the bank- 
ing institutions of the State, with the exception of a few private banks, 
whose owners disclaim any pretensions to a banking business, and 
decline to report to this commission. 

The report shows ten new savings banks incorporated and one retired, 
being a gain of nine; twelve new commercial banks incorporated, one 
changed from savings bank, and four retired, being a gain of nine; two 
new National banks, and a loss of seven private banks, being a net gain 
of thirteen, indicating a gain of a trifle over one new bank for each 
month in the year. 

The comparative statements herewith are interesting, but in analyzing 
the fluctuations of the various items of “ resources and liabilities,” it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to correctly discover the true causes of the 
many changes. An increase in “due depositors” naturally indicates 
prosperity, increase in population, or in the producing and accumulating 
power of the masses ; but, on the other hand, it may be largely the result 
of want of enterprise, and a miserly spirit pervading the community. 
Funds may be placed on deposit where safety is assured, and the 
depositor relieved of all care, to earn small returns; whereas they might, 
by investments requiring foresight, puolic spirit, and enterprise, yield 
larger incomes and develop the commonwealth, though requiring from 
the owners attention, labor, and greater risk. A decline in “money on 
hand” may indicate heavy exports, or that funds have been sent else- 
where, local affairs not offering commensurate inducements, or it may 
be caused by an active demand for money incident to brisk trade and 
prosperous times. Thus, most of the various changes are susceptible to 
different explanations, owing to the numberless causes producing but 
one of two effects, either increase or decrease. There is, however, one 
lamentable fact in our financial system, unmistakably evident, and liable 
at times to cause most serious demoralization, and possibly, with other 
unfortunate circumstances, to bring about a money panic. This is the 
annual withdrawal of millions of dollars from the ordinary financial 
channels for the payment of taxes in December of each year. This 
period, when there are, say, twelve millions of dollars hoarded in the 
State and connty depositories, becomes a time of anxiety to bankers and 
general discomfort throughout the State, and some remedy should be 
found. If taxes were payable quarterly, or even monthly, the burden 
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would fall lightly upon taxpayers, and between each payment these 
funds would naturally drift back to the people, whence they came, and 
the consequent circulation would prevent any such annual congestion 
as now afflicts us. Another method might be to yield the entire 
treasury department of the State and counties to the banks under 
certain restrictions, thus avoiding expense, re ering losses impossible, 
and, above all things, keeping the immense volume of tax money in the 
regular commercial channels where it belongs. The subject is one of 
interest to all, and worthy of the attention of our wisest law makers. 

Nearly all the new banking enterprises have obtained their authority 
from the State, in preference to adopting the National system, evidenc- 
ing that for general business in California, the State laws are preferable 
to those of the Federal Government; but there exists between the two 
systems the most friendly relations, and the advocates of either gladly 
adopt the best features of both. 

Private banks are decreasing, either retiring from business or incor- 
porating under State laws. 

The unfortunate failure of Belloc & Co., private bankers, last March, 
brought some censure to this board, by those ignorant of the law, which 
does not permit official examinations of private banks. While the law 
renders this board powerless to act in such cases, it is always willing to 
examine any private bank desiring its services, for the reason that such 
action could only assist the entire banking system of the State, for 
whose welfare this board is created. 

The general condition of the banks under the jurisdiction of this 
commission is most excellent, and there are at present few institutions 
whose management is subject to criticism, or whose business does not 
yield proper returns to those interested. There have been but two 
failures during the year, one State bank and one private bank. 

The unhealthy effects of the real estate inflation have been nearly 
overcome, and it is a most remarkable experience that the short period 
of three years should revive general prosperity, after the undue land 
excitement had so banefully affected all interests. 

This splendid condition is due mainly to the wonderfully recuperative 
powers of our State, largely aided by those bankers whose conservative 
ideas prevailed, and who foresaw disastrous results in time to prepare for 
a crisis which, by this very preparation, was avoided. 

In the few instances where circumstances demanded action on the 
part of the Commissioners, they have deemed it preferable to act the 
part of healer, rather than that of executioner, and with the aid of those 
interested have corrected abuses and inaugurated new methods, thus 
avoiding possible losses to depositors, and the attendant misfortunes 
incident to enforced retirement. 

In previous reports many suggestions have been made regarding 
defects in the banking laws, and some of these expressions have taken 
the form of amendments, so that the present law is, in the main, quite 
Satisfactory ; but there now appears to be a necessity for some action in 
regard to the legal requirements of capital to be paid up. 

The term “bank” should be a synonym for financial strength, and 
the elements of this are ample capital, together with integrity and ability 
on the part of the management. 

While the law is, perhaps, powerless to provide the integrity and 
ability, it should insist upon requisite capital, and it is suggested that a 
statute be enacted fixing the minimum amount of cash capital required 
before any corporation, person, or association can engage in the banking 
business, the amount to vary with localities. 

If in large cities at least $100,000 cash capital were required, and in 
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smaller communities smaller amounts, but in no case less than say 
$25,000, it would prevent undertakings that were not strictly legitimate 
and seeking the public confidence in good faith. 

The same statute should forbid the use of the word “ bank,” or any 
equivalent term, by corporations, persons, or associations not having 
the required cash capital, or not doing a legitimate banking business ; 
and especially should the law prohibit the publication or the announce- 
ment to the public, by advertisement or in any form whatever, of a larger 
amount of capital stock than the actual amount paid up in cash, or of 
reserves in excess of existing amounts. 

Licenses to conduct the business of banking have been demanded and 
received under the law, the Commissioners being powerless to refuse 
them, where the amount of capital stock paid up was merely nominal, 
in fact, infinitesimal, and these concerns most loudly proclaim their 
authorized capital. 

It is also observed that the name “ bank,” with more or less elabora- 
tion, is occasionally used by pawnbrokers and others having no claim 
to the title. 

Some banks, under the authorized name of savings banks, are doing 
an exclusively commercial business; and as there is a distinct legal and 
business difference between these two classes of banks, the practice 
should be discontinued, as it causes more or less misapprehension. 

There is no occasion to criticise the action of established banks that 
have ample capital, although their authorized capital is in excess of 
amounts actually paid up, for the incorporation for a larger amount of 
capital than is required upon organization is a reasonable allowance for 
the growth of business, and affords proper facilities for enlargement, 
both as to funds and shareholders, whenever the success of the under- 
taking warrants expansion. 
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AN INTERESTING LESSON IN FINANCE. 


Readers of money articles often stumble over bits of polyglot slang 
which neither Webster nor Johnson can help them to understand. If 
they ask their broker he will turn them off in a very unregenerate spirit 
with “ Oh, it’s only some foreign rot.’’ Thus the polyglot word goes on 
for months or years unexplained until it becomes acclimatized and 
acquires a local meaning of its own. Cedu/a is one of the latest of those 
Capel Court importations. It is the Spanish term for a deed or certifi- 
cate, and the form of finance it represents had been largely developed 
not only in Spain, but in Austria and other parts of Southern Europe, 
before it was transplanted to the River Plate, where it has blossomed 
into a cosmopolitan security. Its working may be best illustrated by 
analogy. Suppose that before Irish landlords were reformed nearly out 
of existence they had had no obliging insurance companies to cover 
their estates with mortgages for them, that there had been little money 
in the country to lend them, and few people disposed to trust them with 
it—that would have been somewhat like the plight the Argentine land- 
owners were in ten or fifteen years ago. The lowest rate of interest they 
could borrow at was one per cent. per month, and a hard-fisted lender 
could easily reconcile it to his conscience to ask a monthly two per 
cent. In those days a man might own leagues of pampa and have diffi- 
culty in getting credit for a suit of clothes. This was a financial 
absurdity which had to be cured before the country could hope to 
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advance. The State was asked to devise a remedy, and it did so. It 
had no money itself, but it was quite willing to indorse bills for land- 
Owners or any one else whose vote was straight and on the right side. 
A well-conditioned Argentine will always back a bill for a friend, or 
even for a passing acquaintance. It is one of the ordinary courtesies of 
the country which the Government could least of all afford to treat with 
disrespect. 

The State said accordingly to the men of many leagues but no money: 
“7 will start a mortgage bank for you. It will have no capital, so that 
nobody can lose anything by it ; but it will have the prestige of a State 
bank, and unwary capitalists may be tempted to lend to it who would 
not take your signature for a tenth of the amount. The bank will value 
your land, make all the legal arrangements, and take from you a mort- 
gage of your property, giving you in exchange its own bond for an equal 
amount. With the latter you can go out into the street and sell it to 
Dick, Tom, or Harry for whatever it will fetch. Vzce versa, should you 
ever wish to pay off your loan "—not a custom of the country, though 
occasionally heard of—“all you will have to do will be to go into the 
street again, buy back bonds of the same class and amount, and present 
them to the bank in settlement of your mortgage.” Such is the whole 
process of floating and redeeming Cedulas. They belong to the lace 
department of the Argentine stock market, and since they began to be 
manufactured on a large scale, they have acquired such a gossamer 
lightness of texture that a five-pound note will kick the beam against a 
hundred dollars of them, and for twenty pounds you can almost make 
yourself a Cedula millionaire. It was suggested at one time to have 
them printed on tissue paper, in order to reduce the expense of postage 
from Buenos Ayres to Europe, which was becoming a rather heavy 
item in their cost of importation, but the “crash” caused that ingenious 
idea to be deferred. In spite of the difficulties of postage and registra- 
tion, Cedulas branded with two-thirds of the letters of the alphabet now 
circulate on every European bourse of any pretensions. London, Paris, 
Berlin, Frankfort, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Bordeaux, and every other 
synagogue of Mammon has its Cedula fetish or rag baby, which, after 
the manner of fetishes, gets vigorously knocked about now and then by 
its worshipers. 

Up to about 1887 it was possible to follow the issues of the two 
Cedula banks—the National and Provincial—with comparative certainty. 
Together they hardly reached a hundred million dollars, and the bonds 
could still be sold in Buenos Ayres at a not very serious discount. The 
Provincial Mortgage Bank had not much more than seventy-eight 
million dollars out, while the National Bank was still four million dollars 
short of its first authorized issue of twenty millions. It was from 1887 
onwards that the Cedula balloon swelled and soared away into the 
clouds. A market had been found in Europe capable of absorbing the 
new kind of paper in unlimited quantities; all that the issuing banks 
had to do was to maintain the supply—a task in which neither of them 
was remiss. The Provincial Bank, in 1887, created two new series, K 
and L, and ran them up totwenty-seven million dollars each. After 
allowing for repayments, it increased its circulation in that year by over 
forty-three million dollars net. In the same year the National Bank 
was working off its B’s and C’s to the extent of over fourteen million 
dollars each, making a net increase for the year, after repayments, of 
twenty-eight million dollars. Then came 1888, the climax of the Cedula 
boom, when the Provincial Bank literally strewed the streets with its 
certificates of indebtedness. It shipped them to Europe in reams, and 
within the twelve months got rid of nearly seventy million dollars 
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of them. These were the M’s and N’s now at over sixty per cent. dis- 
ount. 
; Counting off drawn bonds and cancellations, the net increase of Pro- 
vincials in the year 1888 was about forty-four million dollars. Mean- 
while the National Bank had started on its D’s and E’s—twenty million 
dollars each authorized and practically all issued within the year. About 
the same time it committed the grave mistake of opening a gold series A. 
rom the Argentine point of view the great advantage of the Cedulas 
lav in their being payable in paper. While they retained that distinct- 
ive quality they could never cause fatal financial trouble to the Repub- 
lic, in so far as there was practically no check on the manufacture of 
fresh paper to keep them going. The larger the quantity, the lower, of 
course, they would fall in value, but that was a matter between buyer 
and seller. It made no difference, too, whether the holders were at 
home or abroad ; they had equally to take their risk of the paper, and 
if they wanted gold they must convert at the current exchange of the 
day. The issuing banks could not under any circumstances be asked 
for anything but paper in payment of interest or redemption, and in 
Argentina paper money is the easiest crop to grow as well as the most 
prolific. The moment, however, that they meddled with gold bonds 
the Cedula banks abandoned their coign of vantage, and took on them- 
selves ail the risks of foreign exchange which they had at first cleverly 
transferred to the Cedula holders. Though the National Bank has only 
twenty million dollars of gold bonds out, and the Provincial not more, 
perhaps, than six or seven millions, these small quantities will give 
greater trouble in the future than all the paper Cedulas put together. 
With the gold premium at two hundred, as we had it the other day, and 
may have it again more than once before the crisis is over, each gold 
Cedula counts three for paper ones. It takes three dollars in paper to 
pay for every dollar of interest and redemption falling due on it. There- 
fore, the eighteen million dollars of gold Cedulas (A’s) which the 
National Bank floated in 1888 imposed fully as heavy a liability on it as 
the thirty-eight million dollars of paper Cedulas added in the same year 
to its indebtedness. 

For a long while Cedulas were little better than playthings on the 
London Stock Exchange. While they were at comparatively high prices 
nobody paid much attention tothem. They were peddled out in two or 
three thousand dollar lots to small investors, who looked only at the 
eight per cent. interest they carried, and had no suspicion what eight 
per cent. in paper might shrink to in gold. While this kind of buying 
was in progress, the gold premium was seldom over thirty per cent., and 
occasionally it promised to run off altogether. Argentine trade was 
prosperous, the exports which draw gold to the country were healthy, 
and the flood of imports which forces gold out was only beginning. 
Government loans were treading fast on each other’s heels, much to the 
satisfaction of Barings and the other high financiers who pocketed four 
or five per cent. commissions on business which then was as simple as 
the turning of atap. Each loan involved a certain amount of gold going 
out to Buenos Ayres, or, what was practically the same thing, gave 
Buenos Ayres the power to draw on London for so much sterling 
exchange. But when the Government borrowing had to be drawn in, 
when the Argentines doubled or trebled their imports from Europe, 
while their exports grew very slowly if at all, then the relations between 
paper and gold underwent a disagreeable change. The gold premium 
rushed up from 30 per cent. to 80, then to 120, and by rapid jumps to 
over 200, The change was painfully brought home to the Cedula holders 
in the form of lower and lower returns on their quarterly coupons. At 
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first the River Plate banks had given about three shillings on the dollar 
forthem. As the gold premium rose they lowered their price to half-a- 
crown, two shillings, and finally to eighteenpence. 

The practical distinction between hard and soft money was by this 
time being burned into many minds which hitherto had scoffed at cur- 
rency discussions as a metaphysical waste of time. If those Cedula 
coupons—that is, the tickets for their quarterly interest—had been pay- 
able in gold, the Cedula banks would have had to restrict the output 
two years ago. Even the quantities they had out at the end of 1887— 
say a hundred and sixty million dollars—would have been more than 
they could take care of on a gold basis. The interest and sinking fund 
charges, averaging nine per cent., would have required nearly tifteen 
million dollars, or three millions sterling per annum. That would have 
been double the charge on the sterling debt of the Government, and a 
drain of gold so severe would have quickly brought about acheck. But 
payments in paper could be carried on smoothly and pleasantly so long 
as the printing machine was well oiled. The Cedula banks could never 
be at the slightest loss to meet old obligations, while they had a perfectly 
free hand to create new ones. Ai fatal facility of borrowing inherent in 
the system now led everybody astray—the manufacturers of Cedulas by 
encouraging them to go on increasing the supply, and the buyers by 
tempting them with lower and lower prices to maintain the demand. 
For speculators, and even for the less cautious class of investors, there 
is nothing so dangerous as sheer cheapness. It is when a stock or share 
begins to be spoken of in the market as “ dirt cheap,” or as being ata 
“ rubbish price,” that a quiet man should give it the widest berth. At 
the moment when it passes the dividing line between investment and 
gambling, the volume of business in it will somehow increase enor- 
mously. Jobbers, scalpers, plungers, punters, and the whole army of 
speculators, down to the seediest camp followers, all go for it then. In 
their own terse vernacular they simply “ go for a turn,” purposely dis- 
missing from their minds any thought of intrinsic merit or demerit. If 
it drops a point to-day, it will be bought on the off chance of a half{-point 
recovery to-morrow, and vice versa, if it shoots up a point it will be sold 
on an equally vague prospect of reaction. 

This pyschological moment may be said to have happened with 
Cedulas early in 1888. All through 1887 the manufacture of them had 
been growing too rapidly, but still it remained within bounds of reason 
and safety. The land boom had not yet become an absolute mania, and 
the properties mortgaged to the Cedulas might still have shown on the 
whole a fair margin of security. In 1888 the devil’s dance began, and a 
gambling frenzy seemed to seize the country. Every kind of property, 
real and unreal, was run up to fabulous prices. Paper money had to be 
made to enable lunatic buyers to pay those crazy prices, and the only 
question was who would buy the paper. John Bull, with his usual forty- 
horse power simplicity as an investor, said he would. Each new series 
of Cedulas caught a gudgeon, merely because of its being four or five 
points cheaper than its immediate predecessors. The gudgeon reasoned 
with himself that the whole crowd would ultimately rise or fall together, 
and that the lower down one got in, the safer he would be. It was not 
only fools or verdant amateurs who used this kind of logic. Many of 
the sharpest men in the city were caught by it. Jones, knowing that 
his friend Robinson was deep in K’s at 60, would think it very smart to 
wade into M’s at 50, Brown would in due time follow with N’s at 40, and 
Smith would have the laugh on the whole of them when he began buy- 
ing P’s at 25. For the present we stop at P’s. They are the lowest 
depth in the alphabet that Provincials have yet reached, but we might 
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have got down to Z if President Celman had not forced the game 
indiscreetly. P’s, however, were made a very large tap—seventy million 
dollars—and there may be a good deal of profit in seventy million 
dollars, even when boiled down to twenty-five per cent. of its nominal 
strength. 

Cedulas, as they now stand, are the most curious gamble that has ever 
been imported from abroad. “ Eries,” in their Gould and Fisk days, 
were sportive enough ; but the Argentine mortgage bonds dance to a 
much livelier tune. They exhibit in a tenfold degree the same elements 
of delightful uncertainty, and the same serio-comic mixture of business 
and blind-man’s-buff which tantalized the American market twenty 
years ago. In those days no one who bought or sold “ Eries ” had the 
faintest conception of their intrinsic value. He could not by any possi- 
ble diligence of searching find out what quantity of them was in exist- 
ence. Human imagination could not have guessed what they repre- 
sented, or where it was, or who was the real owner of it. Thousands of 
certificates might have been forged, as possibly they were, and kept in 
circulation for months without any one being a bit the wiser. They 
were traded in simply as “rubbish,” and rubbish in Capel Court has no 
family history. You might as well ask a stray mongrel in the street for 
its pedigree as a “rubbish stock” for its antecedents. Not one in ten 
of the early purchasers of Cedulas knew even the meaning of the name. 
Few had the shadow of an idea of the legal status of the security. Fewer 
still had made any inquiry as to what responsibility it carried, where the 
responsibility rested, or how it could, if necessary, be enforced. The 
verbal interpretation of the bonds was often in dispute, and for a long 
while city editors warmly discussed whether or not they enjoyed any 
State guarantee. Fortunately that last point has been settled satisfac- 
torily, and is one of the few features about Cedulas which can be 
explicitly defined. It has, like everything else, been more or less mis- 
understood even by city oracles; but the essential facts are simple and 
beyond dispute. 

The National and Provincial Mortgage Banks are both distinct auto- 
matic corporations. That is so expressed in their fundamental statutes 
and in the laws of Congress constituting them. It is so understood by 
their own officials, as well as by the leading financial authorities at 
Buenos Ayres. They are both State institutions, and every mortgage 
bond they issue has a State guarantee—Nationals, that of the National 
Government, and Provincials, that of the Provincial Government of 
Buenos Ayres. In the case of Nationals, the guarantee was distinctly 
and clearly expressed from the beginning, both on the statute book and 
on the bond, while any doubt there may have been as to Provincials was 
removed by a declaratory clause in a recent Act of Congress. Legally, 
Cedulas are as sound securities of their kind as can be made, and one of 
the bogeys which accelerated their fall may therefore be dismissed. But 
risks enough remain to keep holders nervous The most serious one is the 
possibility of unlimited manufacture. Healthy forms of credit are all 
subject to self-acting checks, but the Cedula business has few, if any. A 
borrower must generally negotiate his own paper, but the Cedula bank 
has not even that trouble. It is only an intermediary between borrowers 
and lenders. The former have property they wish to raise money on, 
the bank values it and offers its bonds for fifty per cent. of the valuation, 
taking in return a mortgage with the usual covenants. The mortgagor 
has to sell the bonds of the bank in the open market at his own risk, 
but as a compensation for that drawback he can at any time buy back 
bonds of the same series, and pay off his mortgage with them. For 
early mortgagors buying back is now a lucrative operation, Cedulas 
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which they may have sold at par being to-day purchasable in Buenos 
Ayres at 60 to 70. 

The Cedula banks could, without any trouble to themselves, but with 
a great deal of risk which thev did not think of, go on issuing their 
mortgage bonds so long as mortgagors would take them. In the 
course of fair business, mortgagors would have stopped taking them 
when the over-supply became so great as to prevent their realizing them 
in the market, except at a ruinous discount. That stage would have 
been reached long ago had not the land boom come in so opportunely 
to counteract the decline in the value of paper money, Cedu las included 
What if Cedulas dropped on the Bolsa to 60, when the property they 
were borrowed on rose, perhaps, to 500? At 100 it would have been 
good only for a loan of 50; at 500 it became good for a loan of 250, 
After allowing for a loss of 40 per cent. on the proceeds of Cedulas, there 
was still 190 to be got for the property as against 100 before the boom. 
Great possibilities were soon discovered in that innocent-looking equa- 
tion. The more that Cedulas depreciated through over-supply, and the 
greater the discount the mortgagor had to submit to in selling them, the 
more compensation was needed in valuing the land. There can be no 
doubt of its having been “ valued up” in the most brazen-faced way by 
both banks, merely to maintain the outflow of Cedulas, and thereby to 
keep the land boom going. 

The land valuations of the past two years—made, be it observed, by 
State officials, but often in their own interest or that of other State 
officials—are, generally speaking, fictitious. In thousands of cases they 
have been absolutely fraudulent, the value put on the property being 
three or four times what it would have fetched at a dona-fide sale, even 
during the height of the boom. In the same proportion as the land 
values were inflated, so must have been the Cedulas issued against them. 
The discount to which the latter fell in Buenos Ayres—say forty or fifty 
per cent. on an average—but faintly indicated the amount of gas in the 
mortgage. Of the hundred and fifty million dollars of Cedulas issued by 
the Provincial Bank since the end of 1887, and the fifty million dollars 
issued by the National Bank, anything from a half to three-fourths may 
bear the taint of over-valuation. This of itself would have justified a con- 
siderable discount on them, even had they represented honest dollars. 
But as a further aggravation of their original sin, they have also the 
taint of bad money, the paper currency, that most of them are payable in, 
being as artificial as the land values they were based on. It fluctuates 
even more violently, and gives to Cedulas their finishing touch as a 
wild cat security. Free land, free banks, free Cedulas, were the three 
steps by which the Argentines arrived the other day at free fighting in 
the streets of Buenos Ayres. The sequel was perfectly natural in such 
acountry. Elsewhere it might have stopped at plain bankruptcy, but 
plain bankruptcy is much too prosaic for a Spanish American. He 
would rather die fighting in the streets than face a meeting of his 
creditors. But the creditors are there all the same. The estate, too, is 
in a sorry mess, and twenty shillings in the pound is only to be got out 
of it by the most skillful management. 
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THE BERLIN BOURSE. 


Berlin is the most progressive city in Europe and it resembles Chi- 
cago more than London or Paris. Its population, which nineteen years 
ago was 100,000 and twenty years ago 500,000, is now about 1,500,000, or 
very nearly as large as New York City. It has of late confessedly been 
in every respect the leading city in Germany, but not many years ago 
Frankfort-on-the-Main surpassed Berlin in financial influence. Stock 
Exchange business everywhere is relatively a modern development, but 
inGermany it is more so than in France and England. As late as 
1820 the Frankfort Bourse was a mere name, a shadowy existence, and 
its transactions, which mostly took place on the street, were solely in 
bills of exchange. At this time State and corporate issues were 
unknown in Germany, but they soon thereafter came into vogue, begin- 
ning in 1820 with an issue of bonds by Austria, followed say in 1830 by 
numerous German States, all of these obligations coming out through 
Frankfort banking houses. Frankfort, in which was the parent house 
of the Rothschilds, gained great prestige through the operations of this 
powerful family. Then Berlin was not thought of as a financial center. 
It was the Franco-Prussian War which consolidated the independent 
States of Germany into a strong centralized monarchy that destroyed 
the power of Frankfort and created that of Berlin. Frankfort still was 
seographically the center of Europe, but Berlin was politically and 
financially to become the center of the German Empire, by the side of 
which Frankfort was to become subordinate in every respect. The 
Bourse in Frankfort occupied its first building in 1843 and its present 
fine edifice in 1873. The wealth of Frankfort per capita must be greater 
than that of any city in Europe, and considerable of it was derived from 
fortunate as well as brave investments in United States bonds, made 
when London and Paris capitalists distrusted the power of the North. 
The Berlin Bourse completed in 1863 its present imposing habitation, 
the first large building in Berlin built of stone. It is 260 feet long and 
200 wide, in the Renaissance style, the principal facade facing Burg- 
strasse and the river Spree. Its main hall is the largest in Berlin, 
221x72 feet, and its ceiling is handsomely frescoed. The necessity for a 
large meeting place is apparent when it is remembered that the daily 
attendance averages from 3,000 to 4,000, far beyond that of any other 
market place in the world. 

The Berlin Bourse in its formation, customs and management, 
though closely resembling the other German Bourses, is radically differ- 
ent from London, Paris and New York. Bourse buildings in most 
continental cities belong to the municipality, but that of Berlin 
belongs to the Corporation der Kaufmannschaft, corresponding to our 
Chamber of Commerce. This corporation has about 2,000 members, 
and is managed by a governing committee called Die Aeltesteu der 
Kaufmannschaft, literally the “Oldest of the Merchants,” who practi- 
cally directed the administration of the Bourse. 

The first noticeable characteristic of the Berlin Bourse is the exist- 
ence of a body of varying number, now about eighty, cf sworn brokers, 
who are appointed by the “ Oldest of the Merchants.” These members 
of the Bourse, who hold their appointment during life or good behavior, 
are selected for the purpose of making official quotations. They must 
be of irreproachable character, and possess accurate knowledge of the 
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particular security, or group of securities, in which they are appointed 
to deal and to quote. 

They are required to do a strictly commission business, and must 
remain on the spot or with the group to which they are assigned. They 
can only trade in those shares or transactions in which they are 
appointed, and the number assigned to any givenstock or group of 
stocks is determined by the Oldest of the Merchants in accordance with 
the supposed public requirements. They alone can register quotations. 
it matters not how much may be done by the unsworn brokers, who, 
of course, constitute the vast majority. The idea is to give absolute 
integrity to all quotations and to shut out fictitious, or what we call 
“wash ” sales, and also to prevent nominal or deceptive quotations of 
closing bids and offers. If one of these sworn brokers is to be necessa- 
rily absent, permission must be obtained from the Oldest of the Mer. 
chants, who appoint a substitute. The hours of open Bourse are from 
12 to 2, the building being closed up at 3. At 2 oclock the sworn 
brokers repair to their room, where they compare notes and make pro- 
visional closings, which must be ratified by one of the Bourse Commis- 
sioners (“ Boersen Kommissarien”’). If the brokers agree their quota- 
tions stand, but otherwise the Commissioners decide. The quotation 
lists of European exchange are far less satisfactory than the American. 
Here we give in orderly succession all transactions, both as to price and 
quantity. There they note at most only the opening, highest, lowest 
and closing prices, with no record of the quantity dealt in. Thus the 
public are denied a very proper kind of information, for cne naturally 
wishes to know whether fluctuations were produced by heavy or light 
transactions. 

The official list of quotations in Berlin has some cabalistic letters 
attached to the final figures. There is “bz.” (bezahlt), which means 
“paid ”; “G.” (Geld), which here means “bid”; and “B.” (Brief), 
which here means “asked.” When sales are made and more wanted at 
the price, the quotation has “bz. G.” suffixed ; when sales are made and 
more is offered without takers at the price “bz. B.” is suffixed. These 
sworn brokers have great power, because they receive orders both to 
buy and to sell from other brokers, who as a rule intrust to them all 
orders in inactive shares and bonds, and it thus often devolves upon 
them to pair off purchases and sales. The fact is, however, that Berlin 
sworn brokers bear a very high reputation, and their integrity of dealing 
or greater conscientiousness has been another reason why the Berlin 
Bourse is preferred to the Frankfort Bourse by out-of-town dealers. 
One peculiar fact is that they get a commission both from buyer and 
seller for their negotiations. There is no fixed commission law in Ber- 
lin, though custom soon comes to establish one taking into account the 
nature and volume of the business. There are about one thousand dif- 
ferent securities dealt in on the Bourse, and of these sixty or seventy 
are active. When any security becomes active it is put on the list of 
those dealt in “ for the end account,” z. ¢., for delivery at the end of the 
current month; the ordinarily slow or inactive securities are dealt in for 
cash, z ¢., for delivery the next day. 

It is in these speculative securities that the majority of frequenters ol 
the Bourse are interested, and though official quotations of these may 
only be made by the sworn brokers, the bulk of the transactions are 
made by the general membership of unsworn brokers in what is more 
nearly an open market, as in our American exchanges. The courts of 
Germany hold legally valid all time transactions unless it can be directly 
proven that both parties agreed that only differences should be collected. 
In order to facilitate settlements, the Berlin Bourse, in common with 
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other European stock exchanges, has a clearing house. Sheets contain- 
ing the names of all members are sent to all, and one for each security 
dealt in. Any member having transactions with a fellow member, two 
days before the end of the current month makes up a statement of the 
quantity of a security he has going to or coming from each member, and 
any business done during the two intervening days is for the account of 
the following month. A settling price is established, and all clearances 
are made on that basis ; any differences between that price and the price 
inthe original transactions is settled direct between the contracting 
parties. The best clearing house plan for stock exchange transactions 
ever devised is that now employed in the Consolidated Exchange of 
New York. To still further facilitate the settlements in Berlin, ten 
years ago a contract was entered into with a German bank, the Ber- 
liner Kassen-Verein, whereby the latter institution undertakes to 
receive from members of the clearing house all moneys they are to pay 
on securities they are to deliver, and, per contra, if a member has money 
or securities coming to him he gets it on them from the bank. This 
bank holds securities, too, as it does cash, to be drawn out by check. A 
white check for any described security on deposit authorizes the bank 
to deliver them to bearer ; a red check requires identification of the 
bearer as the person named in the order check. 

Almost any person of age, who is of good character, can be admitted 
tomembership in the Bourse. Those who are ineligible are minors, 
persons not enjoying full civil rights, those who are incapacitated by 
mental weakness or spendthrift habits rendering them irresponsible, 
those who are involved in bankruptcy proceedings or who have been 
adjudged as fraudulent bankrupts. There is, of course, no value to 
memberships, for they are like those in the London Stock Exchange— 
not transferable. The dues are regulated by the Oldest of the Mer- 
chants, and visitors to the gallery are required to pay a small fee. One 
portion of the floor space is set aside for the members who deal in the 
corn market, but they are subject to their own regulations. 

In the administration of the Bourse there are several commissions. 
For example, there is the Boersen Commissariat, which corresponds to 
the Floor Committee of the American Exchanges. They are selected by 
the Oldest of the Merchants, and upon them devolve the duty of preserv- 
ingorder and decorum. Any one of them may cause the ejection of a mem- 
ber for violation of the rules. He must then make, in writing, a report 
of the circumstances to the President of the Oldest of the Merchants. 
At least one of them must approve of the final quotations made up by 
the sworn brokers before they can be given out or published in the quo- 
tation list. Subject to the approval of the Oldest of the Merchants, the 
Bourse Commissioners determine what new securities may be quoted on 
the official list. There are quotations on the Exchange list of securities 
not listed, but no sworn broker may deal inthem. The Bourse Com- 
missioners may at their pleasure admit to this unofficial list any securi- 
ties except such as have less than one million marks ($250,000) nominal 
capital. When any new security is regularly placed on the Bourse the 
Oldest of the Merchants select one or more sworn brokers to attend 
to its quotation. 

There is another committee, the “ Sachsverstandizen Commission,” 
or Expert Commission, composed of 20 members. Of these, six must 
be members of the Chamber of Commerce, the remaining fourteen 
being elected from the membership of the Bourse (which. as stated, has 
four times the number of members of the Chamber of Commerce). 
This committee corresponds to an Arbitration Committee in an Ameri- 
can Exchange. Disputes between members are settled, and no attor- 
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neys, written statements or oaths are admissible. Everything is op 
honor, and when a decision is rendered, though the committee may 
decline to render one, both parties must abide by it or be excluded from 
further business on the Bourse. Subject to ratification of the “ Oldest 
of the Merchants,” they establish and introduce new rules or modifica. 
tions or abolition of old rules, and their power extends to all questions 
as to what constitutes a “ good delivery’ of any securities dealt in or 
tendency on the Bourse. Reviewing the subject, in a word, it may be 
said that the chief peculiarity of the Berlin Bourse is its method of 
obtaining dona fide quotations, and in this respect it is vastly superior to 
London. The mode of doing it there is for the young men who repre. 
sent Wettenhall—-the publisher of the Exchange List—to go, just before 
the close of business, to some jobber in certain stocks and ask him to 
note down on acard his estimate of prices. This card is then usually 
shown for correction to others, if there are any present who deal in the 
same stocks. The last person thus has an opportunity to color the final 
quotation to suit his own purposes. The American plan of an auction, 
where bids and offers are publicly made on the floor, leaves no room for 
doubt, and is better than either the German or English plan as applied 
to active stocks. But no plan can be better or more carefully devised 
to insure the honest quotation of a large number of inactive securities 
than that now in vogue in Berlin, and no one who is familiar with that 
institution can fail to respect it as a most systematically and honestly 
conducted financial mart—GEORGE RUTLEDGE GIBSON in the New Yoré 
Journal of finance. 
a siti aitansiiisi 


ECONOMIC NOTES 
THE COUNTRYS WEALTH. 

The World has obtained from the Treasurer of each State the value 
of property as assessed for taxation. The Census Office in 1886 made a 
report of its exhaustive and laborious inquiry into the proportions 
existing in each State between taxed property and actual wealth, which 
ranges between 25 percent. in Illinois and 68 in Wyoming. The World's 
report shows an increase in taxable property of $6,963,000,000 and an 
increase in actual wealth of $18,162,000,000 since 1880. The total wealth 
is $61,459,000,000, exclusive of the public property and $3,093,000,000 
property invested and owned abroad. The assessed value of taxed 
property and our actual wealth at different decades has been : 

Assessed value. Actual wealth. 

$5,287,613, 148 $13,052,499,739 

12,084, 500,005 31,201, 310,676 

I 1,342,789, 300 30,068, 518,507 

16,902,993,543 43,642,000,000 

23,719,000,000 61,459,000,000 
The wealth of the United States now exceeds the total wealth of the 
whole world at any time previous to the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the amount invested abroad is alone equal to the national 
wealth of Portugal and Denmark. The total wealth of only five nations 
is equal to the mere increase of the United States in the past nine years. 


GOLD IN CHINA. 

The Au Pao, native Chinese paper, states: ‘We have now flourish- 
ing copper mines in Yunnan, silver mines at Mao-lang, gold mines at 
Moh-ho, and coal mines at K’aip-ing. There is also much gold buried 
in the earth in the southwest parts of Iliasutai, Mongolia, the territory 
of the Sain Noin Khalkhas. But the Government is so afraid of dis- 
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order arising from the flocking of adventurers to the mines if they were 
opened that it keeps a cordon of twenty-two 4aluns, or barracks, to pre- 
yent their access to this E] Dorado, and a Mongol dassak, or head of a 
tribe or banner, is held personally responsible for their protection. The 
general at Sanhsing, in Kirin, has reported to the Provincial Govern- 
ment that a man was recently arrested for unlawfully digging for gold. 
On examination he stated that in the summer of last year he and four 
others went to work at the gold diggings in the Eastern Hills. While 
they were there a patrol came to the place, and the officer in command 
of it promised not to interfere with the miners if they would pay him 
eight ounces of gold dust. This amount they duly handed to one of the 
soldiers. The officer, his lieutenant, and the men implicated strenuously 
deny this statement; but the memorialists, who appear to believe in the 
truth of it, request that they may be regularly placed on their trial.” 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 





Is THIS INSTRUMENT ENTITLED TO GRACE IN PENNSYLVANIA ? 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 1, 1890. 


$3,500. 
Five days after date pay to the order of John Brown Three Thousand Five Hun- 


dred Dollars, value received, and charge the same to account of 


(Signed) JAMES Moore. 
To Sixth National Bank, (Indorsed) JOHN Brown. 
Harrisburgh, Pa. Pay John Jones, Cashier, 


or order for collection for Fourth National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WILLIAM AMES, Cashier. 


REPLY.—The following reply is the opinion of the counsel of the bank 
which received the above instrument for collection. This subject has been 
very fully considered in Harrison v. Nicollet Nat. Bank (41 Minn. 489), 
in which the court said that Champion v. Gordon and /n re Brown were 
strongly opposed to most of the authorities. 





The question whether an order on a bank for payment of money pay- 
able on a date named subsequent to the date of the order, or payable 
so many days after date, is a check or a bill, has been variously decided in 
other States. The weight of authority seems to be that it is entitled to 
grace as a bill. (2 Dan. on Neg. Inst.. 1873; Morse on Banking, 264.) 

In Pennsylvania it has been held that an ordinary printed check, in which 
was inserted only a subsequent date for payment, was equivalent to a post- 
dated check, and not entitled to grace. (Champion v. Gordon, 70 Pa., St. R. 
474, decided 1872.) That case, however, was decided on the ‘‘custom” of 
Philadelphia banks so to treat it, as a check; and it was further said that 
a bill may be drawn on a bank as on an individual. It was also asserted 
that ‘‘the ordinary form of a éi// of exchange, payable at a future day, is 
at so many days’ or months’ notice after sight. An order so drawn, whether 
upon a banker or any other person, ought to be regarded as a bill, with all 
the privileges and liabilities which by the law merchant are incident to a 
bill. (See also Lawson v. Richards, 6 Phila. R. 179.) 

25 
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This, of course, is a dictum and not a decision; but, so far as it 08s, 
it distinguishes between an instrument in form a check but payable fve day; 
after date, and one in form a check but payable on a date named, subg. 
quent to its date; making the former a 4é7//, and the latter equivalent to 4 
post-dated check. In Rhode Island (4 R. I. 30, Bank v. Wheaton), a check 
payable ninety days after date was, however, held a post-dated chech, the 
time of payment being ascertainable from the paper itself; and it was said 
that the only requisite of a check is that it must be drawn on a danber, 

One Act of March 30, 1875, allows grace on negotiable instruments, 
“‘ Excepting . . . checks drawn upon banks or bankers, whether payable 
upon presentation or upon some day or time subsequent to the date of issue.” 
This act may be said to be declaratory of the law as declared in Champion 
v. Gordon. 

I think it probable, however, that it would be held to include a ‘ check” 
(z. ¢., the ordinary printed bank check, presumptively a check and s0 
intended) whether made payable on a subsequent day named, or five days 
after date; but I think that an instrument in all respects a bill of exchange 
would not, as matter of law, be held a check simply because drawn on a 
banker. 





Sterling exchange has ranged during October at from 4.8434 @ 4.87% for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.804% @ 4.82% for60days. Paris—Francs, 5.21% @5.18% 
for sight, and 5.233 @ 5.21% for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.8042 @ 4.81; bankers’ sterling, 
sight, 4.843, @ 4.85%; cable transfers, 4.851% @ 4.86. Paris—Bankers’, 60 
days, 5.233% @ 5.23%; sight, 5.2056 @ 5.20. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5.2614 @ 5.253. Reichmarks (4)—bankers’, 60 days, 94% @ 94% ; sight, 95% 
@ 95%. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40 @ 401-16 ; sight, 4044 @ 40 5-16. 





Our usuai quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 

QUOTATIONS : Oct. 6. Oct. 13. Oct. 20. Oct. 27. 
eo vail sida ah tee heel as ... 6%3@7 . 6%@7%' 7@8 7@8 
Call Loans..... 7@4 . 4%4@3 - §@3 . 6@3 
Treasury balances, coin ; $150,677,803 . $147,509,603 . $146,395,000 . $146,365,271 

Do. do. currency 5,706,691 . 5,732,627 . 59929,134 . 5,735,004 





The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 


1890. Loans. Specte. Legai Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 

Oct. 4.. . $401.838,800 . $03,798,300 . $20,966,900 . $413,016,000 . $3,507,600 .§11,511,200 

*€ 11... 406,792,900 . 85,080,500 . 10,760,300 . 406,742,300 . 3,523,900 . 3,155,225 

‘* 18... 406,082,500 . 80,342,800 . 20,187,400 . 403,517,700 . 3,521,400 . %349,225 

7 .. §@2,166,000 . 78,353,800 . 21,212,800 . 398,765,900 . 3499,800 . *124,87§ 
*Deficiency. 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 
Loans Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits Circulation. 
$153,692,100 .... $10,384,200 .... $4,398,800 . . $132,659,600 .... $3,253,400 
154.122,500 .... 10,198,300 .... 4,263,800 .... 134,269,400 .... 3,216,100 
155,286,500 .... 9,819,000 .... 4,174,000 .... 134,591,900 .... 3,233;700 
156,036,500 .... 9,712,200 .... 4,713,800 .... 134,101,600 .... 342434900 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
$98,026,000 .... $24,442,000 ... $94,983,000... $2,134,000 
98,326,000_—i.... 23,794,000 .... 95,246,000... 2,138,000 
97,119,000 ae 24,127,000... 94,734,000 cea 2,138,000 
96,837,000 pea 24,939,000 .... 94,298,000 .... 2,129,000 
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New YorK.—At the annual meeting of the Clearing House Association, 
held recently, Frederick D. Tappen, president of the Gallatin National Bank, was 
re-elected chairman and Allen S. Apgar, secretary. The Clearing House Com- 
mittee, the most important of the standing committees, consists of William A. 
Nash, Richard Hamilton, Edward H. Perkins, Jr., J. Edward Simmons and 
Henry W. Cannon. The annual report showed exchanges $37.660,686,571 and 
balances $1,753,040,145. The average daily exchanges were $123,074,139 and 
balances $5,728,889. The association is composed of sixty-four members, besides 
the Sub-Treasury. The National banks number forty-four and the State banks 
twenty. ‘There are thirty banks in the city that are not members of the association, 
but clear through members. Of these only four are National banks. 


New York Ciry.—Henry W. Cannon, president of the Chase National Bank, 
has been appointed Aqueduct Commissioner, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Mr. Howe. Like his predecessor, Mr. Cannon isa Republican,as the law requires 
him to be. Of this appointment the New York 777éune said: Mayor Grant has 
made one appointment which those who have the least confidence in his political 
sagacity and his fitness for a high municipal office cannot fail to commend heartily. 
The selection of Mr. Henry W. Cannon as Mr. Howe's successor in the Aqueduct 
Commission is altogether admirable. The Mayor was obliged to name a Republi- 
can, and it is a credit to him and must be a satisfaction to the community that he 
has chosen one of Mr. Cannon’s caliber and standing. The ex-Controller of the 
Currency and president of the Chase National Bank is eminently fitted for the 
duties of his new office. The city is to be congratulated on this appointment. 
The other newspapers commended the appointment quite as heartily, and with rea- 
son, for it isan ideal appointment. Desirable as the office is, however, in many 
respects, we are sure that Mr. Cannon would not have been tempted by it if it 
meant a less zealous and effective administration of the affairs of his bank. The 
Chase has become one of the large banks of the city, and is highly prosperous— 
the result chiefly of Mr. Cannon’s intelligent and unwearying devotion to the insti- 
tution. Nothing has been permitted to come between the bank and himself that will 
lessen his efficiency,and we are sure that nothing ever will. A little diversion of this 
kind, however, is often a good thing for one, beside proving his willingness to ren- 
der a highly useful public service. 


DerroIT.—If it is any comfort to a person to deposit savings in a bank furnish- 
ed and fitted in a style of luxurious splendor, the depositors of the State Savings 
Bank, which occupies the major portion of the ground floor of the Hammond building, 
must experience a good deal of satisfaction as they put away dollars forarainy day. It 
is difficult to believe that handsomer office rooms for the purpose designed are to be 
found,and it would not be too sweeping to assert that they are the finest banking 
apartments in the United States. What with the combination of marble, fine woods 
and metals, it forms a whole that is a revelation in office furnishing. The latest 
and most improved style of counters run all around the main room, the savings 
business being transacted on the right and commercial on the left. In the rear 
are elegantly fitted rooms for the officersand directors. The decorations of walls 
and ceilings are rich and very tasteful. The phenomenal increase in the business 
of the State Savings. Bank—their deposits being over $2,000,000, or five times 
greater than in 1885—made it necessary to secure more commodious quarters, and 
the present elegant location is the result of the enterprise of the managers. The 
solidity of the institution is apparent when the names of the directorate are scanned. 
They are as follows: R. A. Alger, J. K. Burnham, W. C. Colburn, C. L. Freer, 
Frank J. Hecker, H. B. Ledyard, Hugh McMillan, W. C. McMillan, R.S.Mason, 
H. C. Parke, George H. Russel, Henry Russel, Charles Stinchfield, M. S. Smith. 
Geo. H. Russel is president, M. S. Smith, vice-president, and R. S. Mason, 
cashier. The cash capital is $200,000, surplus $50,000; making a guarantee fund 
for depositors of $450,000. A branch of the State Savings Bank is conducted at 
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the exposition, in the main building, near the entrance, and for the convenience of 
parties wishing to make remittances, direct from the grounds, drafts on New York 
or Chicago may be purchased at the branch.—Vetroit Free Press. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—The Metropolitan Kank, of Minneapolis, has increased its cap. 
ital stock from $100,000 to $150,000, and its surplus from $10,000 to $15,000, 
Undivided profits, amounting to $10,000, have been announced. This increase 
was voted at a stockholders’ meeting on Monday, Sept. 15, and by the following 
Saturday the additional stock was all paid in. ‘The bank began business May 4, 
1889. J. T. Wyman is president, and C. E. Braden, cashier. 

BROOKLYN.—A new trust company, the Hamilton, will, it is announced, com- 
mence business in Brooklyn at the beginning of the new year. The office which 
has been selected and for which overtures are now being made is next door to the 
Brooklyn Trust Company, at the corner of Montague and Clinton streets. A list 
of incorporators is being made out and already are subscriptions to the capital stock 
being solicited, and, so it is said, being liberally responded to by Brooklyn capital- 
ists. Alonzo T. Pouch, the Standard Oil Company capitalist, a large real estate 
owner in Brooklyn and a director in the Kings County Trust Company and stock- 
holder in the new Citizens’ Loan & Trust Company, is one of the gentlemen whose 
name is heard in connection with the matter. Another is Cyrus E. Staples, the 
broker. William Berri and Harlan IP. Ilalsey are also named. The latter, it is 
said, is very actively interested, and has personally obtained many of the subscrip- 
tions. The capital stock of the Hamilton will be $500,000. Under the banking 
law it cannot be less, and it is the intention of the men interested to start in with 
a,paid-in surplus of $250,000. The formation of the company will be advertised 
within the next fortnight, and by December 1 application will be made to the 
Superintendent of Banking for a charter, which is now being prepared by a well- 
known firm of lawyers. It is thought that this will be granted, and that the com- 
pany will open for business by January I. 

Boston.—The Maverick National Bank of Boston has increased its surplus to 
$800 000. Mr. Asa P. Potter is the efficient president and Joseph W. Work the 
cashier of this well-known institution. 

Fort WAYNE, IND.—The Fort Wayne Daz/y Gazette contains an elaborate and 
deserving sketch of Mr. J. D. Nuttman, from which we make the following extract: 
In 1861 Mr. Nuttman disposed of his business in Decatur, returned to Fort Wayne 
and engaged in a private banking business. This was the time of the breaking out 
of the civil war, Mr. Nuttman was loyally devoted to the cause of the nation, and 
immediately upon the passage of the National Banking Law, in company with 
Judge Samuel Hanna he founded the First National Bank The application for a 
charter for this Fort Wayne bank was No. 6 on the list but owing to some delay at 
the department in Washington its charter, when granted, was No. 11. Still it was 
the first National bank for the State of Indiana. Mr. Nuttman was made president 
of the bank and Judge Hanna vice-president, with W. B. Fisher, nephew of Mrs. 
Nuttman, and now of New York City, as cashier. >. Nuttman continued in this 
position, giving his time and energies to the successful establishment and develop- 
ment of this institution. Just before the expiration of its first charter he sold his 
interest therein and established the private banking house of Nuttman & Co. In 
this he associated with himself his son, J. D. Nuttman, Jr., who died shortly after- 
ward, and Mr. Oliver S. Hanna, a grandson of his old friend Judge Hanna, and 
husband of his youngest daughter, Ellen Nuttman. Mr. Nuttman never gave much 
of his personal attention to his private bank. He seemed to feel when he left the 
First National, that his active business life was over, and after the death of his son 
the entire conduct of the business was lefc in the hands of Mr. Hanna. and we 
understand that Mr. Nuttman contemplated that this enterprise shall be continued 
as usual and without interruption, a course which the financial and business ability 
of Mr. Hanna makes entirely practicable. “Those who have been brought into 
most intimate contact with the deceased, unite in describing him as a man of the 
strictest business integrity, unflinching in the assertion of his rights, but just as 
exact in discharging his obligations to others—a man whose word was always as 
good as his bond. 

PORTLAND, OREGON.—A new plan of doing a banking business was inaugurated 
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some time ago by the Conservative Keal Estate & Trust Company of Portland, 
Oregon, and is proving to be quite a success. The entire capital of the firm is 
invested in city real estate, and each depositor receives a deed for real estate valued 
at the amount of his deposit. Only time deposits are accepted. The depositor 
receives six per cent. for one year, seven per cent. for two years, and eight per 
cent. for three year deposits. The profits arising from the increase in value of the 
real estate is divided between the depositor and the bank. Thus the depositor not 
only gets a good round interest on his money, but also receives a part of the profits 
of the business. 

Dixon, Nes.—The Dixon Bank has just commenced business here with $10,000 
paid up capital. HH. H. Clark is president, and C. Stimson, cashier. Mr. Clark 
is also president of the Coleridge, Neb., State Bank, and it is mainly dne to his 
enterprise, ably seconded by cashier Stimson, that the new town will now have a 
solid banking institution.— Denver Financial News. 


REDEMPTION OF BONDs.—The Secretary of the Treasury on the oth of October 
issued the following circular: In pursuance of the authority contained in section 2 
of the act of March 3, 1881, public notice is hereby given that until further notice 
the bonds of the 4% per cent. loan of 1891, acts of July 14, 1870, and Jan. 20,1871, 
will be redeemed with interest to Aug. 31, 1891, on presentation at the Treasury 
Department -in the city of Washington, D. C. Bonds forwarded for redemption 
should be addressed to the ‘* Secretary of the Treasury, Division of Loans, etc., 
Washington D. C.,” and the registered bonds should be assigned to the ‘‘Secretary 
of the Treasury for redemption.” Assignments must be dated and properly 
acknowledged as prescribed in the note printed on the back of each bond. Where 
checks in payment are desired in favor of any one but the payee the bonds should 
be assigned tothe ‘* Secretary of the Treasury for redemption for account of”’ (here 
insert the name of the person or persons to whose order the check should be made 
payable). 

PHILADELPHIA.— During the month, Philadelphia has lost one of its best known 
bankers, Stephen A. Caldwell, president of the Fidelity Insurance, Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company. He was a native of Newburyport, Mass., where he was 
born on September Ig, 1822. He came to this city in 1841, and entered the 
counting-room of David S. Brown & Co. In 1848 he became associated with 
Benjamin T. Tredick and Samuel E. Stokes, and commenced the dry goods 
commission business as the firm of Tredick, Stokes & Co., which continued until 
1805, and was continued by the firm of Stokes, Caldwell & Co. This firm 
remained in business until 1879, and was dissolved by the death of Mr. Stokes. 
When the Fidelity Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Company was organized in 
1866, Mr. Caldwell became one of its directors and vice-presidents, and upon the 
death of its president, Nathaniel M Brown, in 1875, he was chosen his successor. 
The company prospered greatly under Mr. Caldwell’s management, and is now 
known as one of the most substantial institutions of its kind in the worid. During 
the bankruptcy of the Reading Kailroad, Mr. Caldwell was one of its receivers, 
and after the dissolution of the receivership he was made a director and continued 
on the board until last April, when he resigned to make room for A. A. McLeod, 
at that time general manager of the road. Mr. Caldwell was a director of the 
First National Bank, and was interested in a number of large enterprises. He 
was also a member of the Union League, and served one year as its secretary, and 
for eight years as a director. 

ConcorpD, N. H.—Returns made to the Bank Commissioners for the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1890, show an unprecedented gain in the savings banks deposits 
of the State, the actual increase since 1889 being $8,426,428. This does not 
include the savings deposits in the trust companies, which aggregate over 
$1,000,000. The total savings deposits in savings banks and trust companies will 
reach nearly $67,000,000, while the total accumulation, viz., deposits of guarantee 
fund, surplus, etc., will amount to almost $73,000,000. There are 72 savings 
banks in the State, 1 State bank, and Io trust companies, 

COUNTERFEITING RARE Coins.—Recent discoveries indicate that a regularly 
organized gang of counterfeiters have been at work for years building up fortunes 
by manufacturing base coins, more particularly copies of rare coins, plate, and 
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other curios. It has been discovered that some of these counterfeits have been 
manufactured in the neighborhood of Toronto, and a large proportion of them 
have been expressed to the United States from Oakville and other small stations jp 
the county of Peel. ‘The investigation has been conducted secretly for six months 
but, as yet, the counterfeiters have not been run to earth. When the first 
counterfeit was discovered, it created a good deal of excitement among dealers ip 
old coins, and the Numismatists’ Association of the United States started the 
secret service On an investigation that has so far resulted in the discovery of most 
extensive counterfeiting, both in the States and in Canada. It will be remembered 
that the one-dollar issue of 1804 was recailed, and but four were left in circulation. 
Each of these coins is now valued by numismatists at $500, and it was a counterfeit 
of one of these that led to the first discovery. A dealer in Philadelphia, named 
Hazeltine, every year holds an auction sale of old coins, and among the 
packages offered for sale was found a one-dollar coin, apparently of the 1804 
issue. The coin, however, appeared to be too new for such an old date. 
and the alloy had a different appearance to the genuine article. Among those who 
attended the sale was Colonel London Snowdon, director of the Philadelphia 
mint, and upon a close examination he pronounced the coin to be a swindle. 
During the ensuing investigation, the othcers succeeded in locating several of the 
bogus mints in the State of Louisiana, and among the stuff seized were many bogus 
productions of old curios. 

An ‘‘ HONEST FARMER.”’—The following story has been telegraphed from Bir- 
mingham, Ala. : Asa Hughes owned a farm of 160 acres in Cahaba valley, which 
was about as poor as land can be to grow vegetation of any kind. Last year, when 
he called at the tax assessor’s office to give in his taxes he remarked: ‘ We air 
*guine ter have er boom over our way. Yes, land’s gone up since last year. I'll 
have ter go up on my land this time I reckin. You see I’m honest, and I allus 
put it down fur just what it’s wuth. If more folks would be honest we might not 
have such big taxes ter pay. I ain’t gwine ter cheat ther State and county outin 
nary cent if I knows it. Put my land down at $10 an acre this time. Considering 
ther boom I guess that’s ’bout what it ’ud bring.” The assessor was pleased to 
meet such an honest man, and the farm was assessed at $10 per acre. A_ week 
Jater Mr. Hughes called at the local office of the Corbin Kanking Company and 
wanted to borrow $800 on his farm. The tax books were examined, and when the 
agent saw that Mr. Hughes owned 160 acres of land assessed at $10 an acre the 
loan was made without delay. As soon as he obtained the money honest Farmer 
Hughes hurried home, packed up, and with his family moved to Texas. ‘The 
Corbin Banking Company now own a farm in Cahaba valley which they cannot sell 
at one dollar per acre. 

PECUNIARY CONDITION OF COLORED FOLKS IN THE SJA1ES.—A correspondent 
of the Chicago /nter-Ocean, who has been gathering statistics regarding the 
pecuniary condition of the 11,000,000 colored people in this country, says they 
own property worth in the aggregate more than $263,000,000. Of this amount 
$16,310,441 is church property. ‘Their wealth is chiefly found in the following 
States: Alabama, $9,200,125; Arkansas. $8,010.315 ; California, $4,006 209; 
Colorado, $3,100,472; Delaware, $1,200,179 ; District of Columbia, $5,300,033; 
Florida, $7,900,040; Georgia, $10,415,330; Iowa, $2,500,372 ; Illinois, $8,300,511; 
Indiana, $4,004,113; Kansas, $3,500,222; Kentucky, $5,900,000; Louisiana, 
$18,100,528: Mississippi, $13,400,213; Missouri, $6,600,340; Maryland, $8,900,735; 
Minnesota, $1,001,236; Michigan, $4 800,000; New lersey $3,300,185; New 
York, $17,400.756; North Carolina, $11,01¢,652 ; Nebraska, $2,500,000; Massa- 
chusetts, $9,004,122 ; Ohio, $7,800,325; Khode Island, $3.400,000; Pennsylvania, 
$15,300,648 ; South Carolina, $12,500,000; Texas, $18,010,545; Tennessee, 
$10,400,211; Vermont, $1,010,371; West Virginia, $5,006,721; Washington, 
$1,575,000; Virginia, $4,9C0,000. 

PREPAYMENTS OF IN1EREST.—The total prepayments of interest by the Treasury 
on the 4 per cent. bonds and the currency sixes under the offers of September 6 
and 15, respectively were $12,009,951. Of the above amount there was paid at 
Washington $4.025.719, and at New York, $6,401,885. The rest was paid at 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans and 
San Francisco. About $11,000,000 remains uncalled for, but will be paid as it 


falls due. 
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THE LARGEST CHECK EVER DRAWN.—A minor controversy has arisen about 
the ‘‘ largest check” that ever was written. It was announced that to the check 
drawn the other day by the Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company on the Lon- 
don and County Bank for 41,250,000 belongs the distinction. It was at the same 
time stated that one drawn by Vanderbilt for $700,000 had hitherto headed the list. 
The statement, however, is inaccurate, says 7he Bullionist. At least four of the 
London clearing banks have paid checks for considerably over 42,000,000 on more 
than one occasion. A few years ago the Manchester Ship Canal Company, when buy- 
ing out the Bridgewater Trustees, drew one check for £1,750,000 on Glyn & Co. and 
this document can still be seen at theoffices of the Ship Canal Company, Deansgate, 
Manchester, where it is framed as a curiosity. A check for an enormous amount 
passed through the ‘‘ house” in 1879 or 1880. The amount was upward of 
£3,250,000, and was in settlement of an arbitration award. When the Alabama 
claim was settled, and the Halifax fisheries question was decided, large amounts of 
money changed hands.—Pal! Mall Gazette. 

Hiow A Goop SALE wAs MADE.—The Kansas ftmancier, published in 
Topeka, prints the following in a recent number: ‘‘ The Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Company”, of Anthony, Kan., has finally succumbed to the inevitable, and made an 
assignment for the benefit of its creditors. This company did more to destroy the 
legitimate business of making mortgage loans than any other one. It had not been 
doing business long until it was classed by competitors as a wildcat scheme organized 
to make a large commission account, to be divided among its stockholders without 
special regard to its security holders and patrons. It loaned money regardless of 
apparent security. As best illustrating its methods the following story is current, 
which has been told as an actual occurrence. A party known locally in Anthony 
(where the company had its main office) as a speculator and trader in all sorts of 
real estate went to various companies bidding for a loan on certain property to get 
as large a loan as possible. The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company offered him a 
loan much in excess of any other company’s offer. He accepted their terms, made 
his application, note and mortgage, which represented more than the actual value of 
the property, took the check for the proceeds of his note, went to the bank, drew 
the money, and, returning to the office with the money secure in his pocket, said to 
the managers, ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, I am through now; where shall I leave the key ?”’ 
He considered he had made a good sale. 


DEATHS. 





BAaiRD.—On October 6, aged fifty-nine years, PRENTISS C. BAIRD, President of 
Lee National Bank, l.ee, Mass. 

BiLLINGs.—On September 30, aged sixty-seven years, FREDERICK BILLINGS, 
President of Woodstock National Bank, Woodstock, Vt. 


CALDWELL.—On October 17, aged sixty-eight years, STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, 
President of the Fidelity Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

JewETT.—On October 27, aged fifty-five years, JOHN L. JEWETT, President of 
Irving National Bank, New York City, N. Y. 

RODGERS.—On September 18, GEO. T. RopGers, Cashier of First National 
Bank, Lamar, Mo. 


RUTHERFORD.—On September 2, aged seventy-four years, ABNER RUTHERFORD, 
President of Hummelstown National Bank, Hummelstown, Pa. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKs 
(Monthly List, continued from October No., page 317.) 


State. Place and Capital, Bank or Banker. Cashier and N.Y. Correspondent. 


N. Y. City Real Estate L. & T. Co. 
Henry ©. Swords, ?. Henry W. Reighley, Sec. 
Her. H.Canmann, V. P. 
ALA.... Birmingham.... South Side Savings Bank. Southern National Bank. 
$25,000 Wm. Hood, P. L. A. May, Cas. 
Jack W. Johnson, V. P. 
ARIZ.... Tucson Arizona National Bank... Chemical National Bank. 
. M. Jacobs, P. M. P. Freeman, Cas. 
Samuel Hughes, V. P. 
ARK.... Jonesboro Craighead County Bank. Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 J. H. Kitchens, Jr., P. Henry T. Smith, Cas. 
Z. T. Matthews, V. P. 
CaL.... Bakersfield. .... Bank of Bakersfield. 
S. W. Webb, ?. 
Dak. N. Cogswell Bishop, Montgomery & 
Geo. S. ogy F. 
E. S. Bishop, / 
. First National Bank 
0,000 Denis Carrigan, P. Wm. F. Hanley, Cas. 
Brooksville State Bank... National Park Bank. 
. B. McConnell, P. Wm. A. Jones, Cas. 
W. S. Jennings, V. P. 
W. J Daniels & Co.... Fourth National Bank. 
Wm. J. Daniels, P. Wm. H. Milton, Jr., Cas. 
Bank of Sumter Chase National Bank. 
. W. C, Furlow, Cas. 
O. A. ‘Coleman, V. P.. 
Fulton Loan & B’k'ng Co. 
Joel Hurt, ?. Chas. K. Maddax, Cas. 
W. T. Gentrv, V. P. 
. Talbottom. .... Peoples Bank Bank of North America. 
$30,000 Geo. H. Estes, P. -— W. Kimbrough, Cas. 
. W. Ticknor, Ass’t Cas. 
First National Bank Chase National Bank. 
>. L. . H. C. Briggs, Cas. 
D. C. Ashley, V. P. 
Bank of Kendrick. Chemical National Bank. 
. Ramsay M. Walker, Cas. 
a National Bank. 
Chas. M. W illard, P. Harlan P. Tuthill, Cas. 
fae, B’k of Lockport. . 
Chas. H. Bacon, P. Andrew H., Butler, Cas. 
Peoria Sav. L. & Tr.Co.. 
Martin Kingman, ?. Chas. T. Heald, Cas. 
A. S. Oakford, V. P. 
First National Bank Chemical National Bank. 
P, T. Chapman, ?. D. W. Whittenberg, Cas. 
J. Throgmorton, V’. P. Jno. B. Jackson, Ass’¢ Cas. 
Dallas Co. Bank.. Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
W.H. Brenton, f. D. S. Shull, Cas. 
Chas. R. Brenton, V.P. C. E. Brenton, Ass’t Cas. 
Akron Savings Bank.... Chemical National Bank. 
D. Clark, ?. Herman j. Thode, Cas 
Wm, Tremaine, V. P. E. A. Peters, Ass’¢ Cas. 
. New London... New London B’k’ng Co. Hanover National Bank. 
$12,000 J. E. Peterson, P. Wm. W. Lee, Cas. 
Saml. Heiser, V. P. 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
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Northwood .... Northwood Banking Co. United States National Bank. 
$50,000 K. Cleophas, ?. Dow Simmonds, Cas. 
J. H. Willing, V. P. 


L_ Iowa Stats Bank........ Hanover National Bank. 


$50,000 = W. Hood, ?. Frank W. Haskins, Cas. 
. T. Haskins, Vv. P. 


. 1° . Serre First’ Nat. Bank......... 0 cece eeees Ris 


D. E. Hallett, 7. H. H. Allison, Cas. 


0,000 
. Sioux City ey Nat. Bank of Sioux City. National Park Bank. 


$1,000,000 W. E. Higman, 7. C. Q. Chandler, Cas. 
C. B. French, Ass’t Cas. 


, Hartford....... be A Pc cdutvnscdss Hanover National Bank. 


$10,000 Isaac A. Taylor, P. Robt. T. Snediker, Cas. 
Wm. D. Taylor, Ass’¢ Cas. 


. Richmond...... Pre ee ee. = nw aiken ee 


$200,000 J. W. Caperton, P. J. E. Greenleaf, Cas. 
Portland. ...... Chapman Banking Co.. Brown Bros. 


. Battle Creek... Farmers & Mech. Bank.. Mercantile National Bank. 


Wm. J. Smith, Cas. 


5 OO Oe First State Bank........ Continental National Bank. 


$15,000 Alexander B. Copley, ?. Alva H. Huycie, Cas. 


Thos. Browning, V. P 


. Menominee. . Lumbermens Nat Bank. in taiaathiatchtaa iia 


$100,000 Augustus A. Carpenter, P. M. S. Harmon, Cas. 
John W. Wells, V. P. 


. Port Huron.... First Nat. Exchange B’k. Hanover National Bank. 


$135,000 Henry Howard, P?. Hartson G. Barnum, Cas. 
James Goulden, I’. P. James Bradley, Ass't Cas. 


. Whitehall...... Whitehall State Sav. B’k. Chase National Bank. 


$25,000 Isaac M. Weston, P.S. H. Lasley, Cas. 
H. E. Staples, V. P. 


» EMGREOP.. oo 000 Pine County Bank....... National Bank of Republic. 


$5,000 Wm. H. Grant, Jr., P. O. Ostmark, Cas. 


ER Benton County ills 


Chas. M. Hertig, P. Oliver H. Havill, Cas. 
Braymer. ...... Farmers & Traders Bank, — 4 eecceeeeee 
$20,000 Henry ws P. Robt. J. Murphy, Cas. 
. H. Ingersall, V. P. 


. Carthage...... ° Gaia National Bank: Hanover National Bank. 


$100,000 Amos H. Coffee, P. John E. Lang, Cas. 
J. P. Newell, 1. P. 


.. Doniphan...... Gee es (i, hee eee 


0,000 R. C. Barrett, P. Chas. C. Chandler, Cas. 


I 
. Fulton..... acne Home Savings Bank..... United States National Bank. 


Jno. T. Brown, P. Jas. A. Leavell, Cas. 
Aug. Hockoday, Ass’t Cas. 


. Walnut Grove... Bank of Walnut Grove  .————_—____—nicecccccces 


$5,000 Benton G. Acuff, ?. John S. McLemore, Cas. 
Andrew J. McLemore, V. P. 
Great Falls..... Merchants National B’k. — ...ccccecees 
100,000 Will Hanks, P. Geo. A. Wells, Cas. 
LimcOlm. .cccces Columbia National Bank. Chase National Bank. 
$250,000 a B. Wright, . John H. McClay, Cas. 
T. E. Sanders, I. 
Cleveland...... Columbia Sav. & L. Co. oO. Lincoln National Bank. 
$50,000 Hubbard Cooke, ?. Chas. G. Barkwill, Cas. 
W. J. Hayes, V. P. 


. Columbus...... Nat. Bank of Columbus. . Central National Bank. 


$300,000 Wm. Monypenny, ?. Theo. P. Gordon, Cas. 
Edward T. Mithoff, V.?. 


. Holgate........ Holgate Commercial B’k.. Hanover National Bank. 


$10,000 Fred. H. Voigt, Cas. 
East Portland.. Citizens Bank........... Chase National Bank. 
$25,000 Joseph H. Lambert, ?. Albert W. Lambert, Cas. 
Cyrus Buckman, V. ?. W. Z. Buffington, Ass°t Cas. 


. East Portland.. East Portland Sav. Bank. Hanover National Bank, 


$50,000 John Myers, P. Fred. C. Austin, Cas. 
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State. Place and Cafitai. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
PA. .y... Darby... First National Bank 
$50,000 W. L. Verlenden, ?. Wm. L. Buck, Cas. 
« _.. Waynesboro, .. Peoples National Bank.. Chase National Bank, 
$50,000 Daniel Hoover, ?. Jacob H. Stoner, Cas. 
W. T. Omwake, lV. ?. 
. Chattanooga... Continental Nat. Bank.. Continental Nationa! Bank. 
$300,000 Clifford D, Beebe, ?. Jeffray D. Lindseey, Cas. 
C. H. Hensel, I’. P. 
N. A. Fuller, 2¢@ V. P?. 
Union Savings Bank .... Western National Bank. 
$50,000 Geo. Arnold, P. John I. Dunn, Cas. 
. Union City Farm. & Merch. Nat. B.. National Bank of Republic, 
$100,000 R. W. Fowlkes, P. John T. Walker, Cas. 
W. Askins, V. ?. 
National B’nk of Denison. Hanover National Bank, 
C. S. Cobb, 7. N. S. Ernst, Cas. 
D. O. Fisher, |. P. 
. Eagle Pass..... First National Bank Importers & Traders Nat. Bank, 
$50,000 Frederick V. Blesse, Cas. 
. Grape Vine Newell Porter & Co Kountze Bros, 
Newell Porter, P. Geo. W. Hayward, Cas. 
. Hamilton. ..... Hamilton National Bank. Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 Geo. F. Perry, ?. Edward A. Perry, Cas. 
John S. Spurlin, V’ 
. Houston. Mechanics Bank Southern Nationa! Bank, 
, Wm. T. Cumming, P. Ollie Tilford, Cas. 
. Palestine Palestine National Bank. Bank of New York N. B. A, 
J. W. Ozment, P?. John A. Davis, Cas. 
John R. Hearne, I. ?. 
. Nanti Nanti City Savings Bank. 
Luther T. Tuttle, ?. Albert Smith, Cas. 
H. J. Christinson, V. ?. 
. Salt Lake City. Bank of Commerce National Bank of Republic, 
$ 100,000 Boyd Park, ?. S. F. Walker, Cas. 
Wm.W., Chisholm, Il’.?..S. H. Fields, Jr., Ass’? Cas. 
Lawrenceville .. Bank of Lawrenceville... Hanover National Bank, 
$96,000 Edward Dromgoole, ?. Chas. E. May, Cas. 
Robt. Turnbull, Vl’. ?. 
State Savings Bank Seaboard National Bank, 
F, A. Barnes, P. H. G. Cole, Cas. 
C. O. Leary, V. P?. 
. Centralia. First National Bank 
$50,000 Allen J. Miller, P 
First National Bank 
$50,000 Franklin D. Arnold, ?. Harry W. Smith, Cas. 
. Puyallup Bank of Puyallup... Mercantile National Bank, 
A. ©. Campbell, P. Sam1. B. Dusinberre, Cas. 
Willis Boatman, I. 
' ae. rere aia ~_—_ of Republic. . 
Harry M. Ball, P. Henry S. Martin, Cas. 
Shell ne a Bank. .. Mercantile National Bank. 
. Probert, ?. Benton W. Barnes, Cas, 
Edwin anon V. P. 
Thomas & Kenward. 











CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


nt, 
nk, 
™ CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from October No., page 315.) 
k. Bank and Place. Elected. ln place of. 
¢, N. Y. City, Irving National Bank Chas. H. Fancher, 7..... John L. Jewett.* 
» .. Nat. Bank of Republic W.B.T. Keyser, 22. A.C. ca neeees 
ALA.... Bank of Athens, Athens. Eugene E. Rives, Cas.... «5s ceccccee 
ce Co..... First National Bank, Denver... C. H. Rose, 2d A. Cas... H. N, Otis. 
v .. First National Bank, Telluride. Chas. L. Hyde, Gvncers _ sannene 
Conn... Colchester Sav. Bank, 3 = Sr Te S. C. Gillette. 
4 Colchester.) P. R. Strong,  Piccwnes Wm. H. Hayward. 
Tri : Pes Eee SN, FH. Ficcccce — sevesece 
" . United States ee, M. Clark. Ca3..... .. B. L. Bumee 
"= Fe Ge, Soe, ee Gin = wet ces 
» ,.. Chelsea Sav. Bank, Norwich... Edward Harland, ?...... Henry Bill. 
|) Gammon & Newton, Batavia D. B. Andrus, Cas....... N. S. Young. 
» .. Peoples Bank, Braceville a 3 fe ae A. A. Wetmore. 
e .. City National Bank, Cairo Jno. S. Aisthorpe,4.Ca@s. =... 
» .. First National Bank, Freeport... A. Bidwell, Ass’t Cas.... sasenene 
u . Nat. Bank of Monmouth, § Wm. Hanna, V.P... 22. ce ee eee 
Monmouth. | E, D. Brady, Ass’t Cas... cannes 
» ,. First National Bank, Quincy... H. A. Williamson, V. P.. Jas. D. Morgan. 
y . Streator Nat. Bank, Streator.. Harry W. Lukins, 4.Ca@as. swe ee ees 
» .. First National Bank, Urbana.. A. F. Fay, Cas.......... P, E. Burke. 
InpD.... Marion Bank, Marion..... Geo. Webster, Jr., Cas... Joel G. Sayre. 
« .. First National Bank, Ruskin Arnold, Cas.. 


North Manchester. 
Jowa... Council Bluffs Sav. Bank, 
Council Bluffs. 





Thomson Arnold, A. Cas.. Ruskin ‘Arnold. 
Aug. Beresheim, Cas .... A. W. Riekman. 
me. P. Sanford, Pied F, Evans. 


w .. First National Bank, Farnsworth, V.P..... G. W. Lininger. 
Council Bluffs. A. W. Riekman, Cas..... S. Farnsworth. 
A. T. Rice, Ass’t Cas. sawennes 
» ,, Capital City St. B., Des Moines. J. A. McKinney, Cas..... . Geo. W. Baker. 
vw .. German Bank, | Jas. Beach, Act’g P...... ownseces 
Dubuque. ) Chas. Sass, Cas.......... P. J. Lee. 
*» .. Second Nat. Bank, Dubuque... Herman Eschen, Ass’? C, we ee eee 
e ., First Nat. Bank, Fort Dodge... S. T. Meservey, ?........ Leander Blanden. 
« .. Farmers & Merchants Bank, 4 € Beach, , — S. Hotes. 
asa olmes, V. P?.. ee er 
&-/ C. D. Butterfield, Cas.... J. P. Beach. 
e .. Security State Bank, Hartley... O. Evans, P............ Wm. S. Fuller. 
» .,. Exchange Bank, Lime Springs. i. Stomsen, Cas...... D. V. Reed. 
« .. First National Bank, ( L. M. Kellogg, P........ O. B, Dutton. 
Missouri V alley.) Jno. S. McGavren, Cas... Jay G. Dutton. 
( Bh, We, OEE, Pecccccces eeeeeees 
2 ,., Worth Co, State Bank, Wm. F. Andrews, V.P... = .ccccce: 
Northwood. Henry T. Toye, Cas..... «= saeeeees 
| W. V. Andrews, Ass’¢ C. sw ccc eee 
KaN.... Nat. Bank of Commerce, W. T. Atkinson, -....... Geo. W. Hardy. 
Hutchinson. N. G. Hollister, Cas...... W. T. Atkinson. 


M . Exchange Bank, Kansas City.. 
« .. First National Bank, Winfield. 
Ky,..., Union Nat. Bank, Louisville... 


“ .. First National Bank, 


Middlesborough, 


# .. Richmond Nat. B’k, Richmond. 
Mp..... Savings B’k of Somerset Co., 

Princess Anne. } 

Mass,.. Lee National Bank, Lee....... 

MicH... Pontiac Nat. Bank, Pontiac.... 





A. A. Lovelace, Cas...... A. W. Little. 
Henry E. Kibbe, Ass’¢ C. sobecees 
SS: 4. ee W. P. Fredericks.* 
Theodore Harris, P...... M. C. Alford. 

C. M. Woodbury, lV’. P... C. M. Sandifer. 

A. O. Hodges, Ass’¢ Cas. W. J. Kinnaird. 

i ak Pee wee ee CO tiCk c  w'wtee 


Thos. J. Dixon, P. ...... L. Woolford. 


OD eee P. C. Baird.* 
Albe Lull, Cas..... ienete Henry J. Gerls. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place os. 
. Marine National Bank, Duluth. W. M. Osborne, / ee 


. Bank of Long Prairie, Lucas Kells, P 


- W 
Long Prairie. R. H. Harkens, Ass’t¢ Cas. 
Mill Lacs Co. Bank, Frank Hense, P Chas. Erickson. 
Princeton. } S. S. Peterson, Cas Frank Hense. 
Wheeler Sav. Bank, Brookfield. E. M. Thos. Flood. 
, Joplin National Bank, —: Edward D. Porter, /. P.. 
First Nat'l Bank, Kiny City.... D. Bonham, V. P 
.. First National Bank, Lamar.. . C. S. Jones, Cas . Geo. T. Rodgers, 
. First National Bank, Miles City. H. B. Wiley, Cas E. B. Weirick. 
. Security National Bank, A. S. Vest, Cas J. M. Marsh. 
Grand Island. W.S. Dickoson, Ass. Cas. A. S. Vest. 
.. First Bank of Miller, Miller.... W. C. Tillson, P 
. Hunterdon Co, Nat. Bank, John W. Priestley, P..... Judiah Higgins.* 
Flemington. } John Shields, V. P 
{| Henry E. Hutchinson, 7. E. Lewis, Jr. 
Ranson. ( He M. “wh Cas.... H. E. Hutchinson, 
. City National Bank, Akron.... A. M. Cole, # John B. Woods, 
. Farmers Nat. Bank, Mansfield.. Edward Remy, Cas 
Nathan Howard, ? 
. B’k of Marysville, | R. M. Henderson, A st 


. Brooklyn Bank, 


Marysville. |} Walter C. F uilington, Cas. 
J. S. Wilkins, Ass’¢ Cas. 
. Peoples Nationa] Bank, Francis J. McFarland, ?.. Francis Fritsch. 
Wapakoneta, } Lewis Wisener, Cas F, J. McFarland. 
. Arlington Nat. Bank, Arlington. H. T. Hawson, Ass‘¢ Cas. 
. Astoria National Bank, Astoria. John Hobson, V. ? 
Farm. Nat. B. of —, | Benj. J. Taylor, V. P... 
.. Butler Co. Nat. Bank, Butler.. Joseph Hartman, ? 
.. First Nat. Bank, Pen Argyl.... J. H. Werner, J. 
- a1: . John B. Gest, P 
. Fidelity Ins.,Tr. veers. Co. J Robt. Patterson. V. : John B. Gest. 
pm@- ( Chas. Atherton, Treas. . Robt. Patterson, 
Nat. Bank of Laurens, Jno. A. Barksdale. Cee... . W. A. Watts. 
Laurens. | C. W. Tune, 4Ass’¢ Cas... J. A. Barksdale. 
. Chattanooga S. B., Chattan’ga. E. R. Crutcher, Cas Jno. C. Bowyer. 
. State National Bank, Jerome Templeton, V. P. S. T. Harris. 
Knoxville. John L. Boyd, | pd Cas.. 
. First Nat. Bank, Aransas Pass.. R. H. Wood, 


. Ninth National Bank, 


a y, V. 
Dotan} C. B. Jones, Asst Cas. 


.. First National Bank, Graham.. S. R. Crawford, Cas 
. First National Bank, ) Alex. May, V. 
Yoakum. | Jim Blanks, Cas. ........ W. O. Richardson 
Woodstock Nat. B., Woodstock. F. N. Billings, P Fred. Billings.* 
Citizens Bank, Roanoke H. M. Dickinson, Cas.... John Ott. 
A. A. Phillips, P John F. Gowey. 
L. W. Ostrander, Cas.... A. A. Phillips. 
Henry P. Lee, Ass’? Cas.. 


J. S. Fennimore, Cas .... W. A. Wilcox. 


. First National Bank, 
Olympia. 
. Port Townsend Nat. Bank, 
Port Townsend. 
.. Washington Nat. B’k, Tacoma. E. N. Onimette, P E. L. Scarritt.* 
. German-Amer. B.,Pt.Wash’gt’n. Joseph Boehmer, P....... A. Halter. 


* Deceased, 
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4443 


4445 
4440 


4447 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS, 


(Monthly List, continued from October No., page 319.) 


Name and Place. 

National Bank of Republic...... 
Tacoma, Wash. 
First National Bank............ 
Hoquiam, Wash. 
First National Bank............ 

First National Bank........... 
Valdosta, Ga. 

Richmond National Bank...... 
Richmond, Ky. 
National Bank of Sioux City.... 
Sioux City, lowa. 
American National Bank........ 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
First National Bank............ 
Vienna, III. 
Merchants National Bank....... 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Columbia National Bank....... 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Palestine National Bank........ 
Palestine, Texas. 
Greeley National Bank.......... 
Greeley, Col. 
First National Bank.......cccce 
Aransas Pass, Texas, 

First National Bank............ 
Centralia, Wash. 

Arizona National Bank......... 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Central National Bank.......... 
Carthage, Mo. 
Farmers & Merchants Nat. Bank. 
Union City, Tenn. 

National Bank of Columbus..... 
Columbus, O. 
Merchants National Bank....... 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Peoples National Bank.......... 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
First National Exchange Bank.. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
National Bank of Denison...... 
Denison, Texas. 
First National Bank............ 
Custer City, S. Dak. 
First National Bank 


First National Bank............ 
Sac City, Iowa. 


Hamilton National Bank........ 
amilton, Texas. 


W. E. Higman, 
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BANKS. 
President. Cashier. Capital, 
Harry M. Ball, 
Henry S. Martin, $200,000 
Franklin D. Arnold, 
Harry W. Smith, 50,000 
W.L. Verlenden, 
Wm. L. Buck, 50,000 
S. L. Hayes, 
H. C. Briggs, 50,000 
J. W. Caperton, 
J. E. Greenleaf, 200,000 


C. Q. Chandler, 1,000,000 


James H. Bacon, 
Frank L. Holland, 
P. T, Chapman, 
Daniel W. Whittenberg, 
Will Hanks, 
Geo. A. Wells, 


. John B. Wright, 


John H. McClay, 
J. W. Ozment, 
. Jno. A. Davis, 
Chas. H. Wheeler, 
R. H. Wood, 
J. M. Hoopes, 
Allen J. Miller, 
Frank Hense, 
B. M. Jacobs, 
M. P, Freeman, 
Amos H. Coffee, 
John E. Lang, 
R. W. Fowlkes, 
John T. Walker, 
Wm. Monypenny, 
Theodore P. Gordon, 
Geo. W. Neidick, 
T. J. Parmley, 
Daniel Hoover, 
J. H. Stoner, 
Henry Howard, 
Hartson G. Barnum, 
C. S. Cobb, 
N. S. Ernst, 
Denis Carrigan, 
Wm. F. Hanley, 
Chas. M. Willard, 
Harlan P. Tuthill, 
D. E. Hallett, 
H. H. Allison, 


Geo. F. Perry, 
E. A. Perry, 


250,000 
50,000 
100,000- 
250,000 
50,000 
50,000 
60,000 
50,000 

50,000 
100,000 
100,000 
300,000 
100,000 

50,000 
135,000 
200,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 


50,000 


The National Bank of Waupaca (4424) Waupaca, Texas, as reported last month 


should be National Bank of Waupaca, Waupaca, Wis. 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Comtinued from October No., page 317.) 


ARIZ.. Tucson Santa Cruz Valley Bank is now the Arizona National Bank, 

Co... .. Telluride ...... San Miguel Valley Bank is now the First National Bank. 

Dak. S. Aberdeen F. B. Hagerty & Co. reported assigned. 

FLA.... St. Augustine.. St. John’s Co. Savings Bank and Real Estate Exchange is re- 
ported in the hands of a receiver. 

Bank of Lockport, E. Gabrielson & Co., proprietors, has 
been succeeded by the Exchange Bank of Lockport. 

Bank of Akron succeeded by Akron Savings Bank, same cor- 
respondents. 

.. Northwood..... Northwood Bank (R. P. Johnson & Co.) has been succeeded 
by the Northwood Banking Co., same correspondents, 

-- Northwood.... Worth County Bank has been incorporated as the Worth 
County State Bank. 

.. Orange City... Bank of Northwestern Iowa has been succeeded by the 
Northwestern State Bank. 

The Kingman National Bank is insolvent, and has been 
placed in the hands of a receiver. 

.» Kinsley .. Edwards County Bank reported failed. 

.- Meade First National Bank reported suspended. 

Meade County National Bank has gone into voluntary liqui- 
dation and succeeded by the Meade County Bank, same 
officers and correspondents, 

First National Bank has expired by limitation, and succeeded 
by the Richmond National Bank, same officers and 
correspondents. 

w  .,, Stanford Lincoln National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
MicH... Decatur. ...... First National Bank has been succeeded by First State Bank. 
.. Flint National Bank will shortly become the First National 

Bank. 

.. Port Huron.... First National Bank has expired by limitation and succeeded 
by the First National Exchange Bank, same officers, 

.. Whitehall. .... First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation and 
succeeded by the Whitehall State Savings Bank, same 
officers and correspondents. 

MINN... Long Prairie... Bank of Long Prairie has been incorporated, same corre- 
spondents. 
Uae... ABMOER... cc0s. Name of town changed to Miller. 
- Oxford State Bank has retired from business. 
OHIO... Marysville. .... Bank of Marysville (Fullington & Phellis) has been 
incorporated. 
uw ,, 50. Charleston. Farmers National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
Texas.. Graham....... W.C. Beckham & Sons have been succeeded by the Beckham 
National Bank. 
# .. Hamilton Geo. F. Perry, now Hamilton National Bank. 
WaAsH.. Puyallup Farmers Bank and Stewart & Masterson have been succeeded 
by the Bank of Puyallup. 











The following afplicatzons for authority to organize National Banks have been 
filed with§{the Comptroller of the Currency during October, 1890. 


APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 





APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


OC V, Ga cine cesses Columbus National Bank, by William F. Foster, Riverside 


PA. sec 
. 
7 aa 


IDAHO.. 


4 ee 


“ ee 


4“ se 
a ee 


NEB.... 


N. MEx. 


& 


Voce 


n 


OKLA... 


ORE.... 


u" 


Uniontown.... 
EF ere 
, ee 


Caldwell....... 


CRIPRIR.. 0 000 
Marion..... — 
Streator........ 


Kansas City... 


Kansas City... 
Webb City..... 


Hartington .... 


ere 
Ticonderoga... 


Oklahoma City. 
ARRGRR .ccccses 


Pa...... Philadelphia... 
w ., Connellsville... 


” 


od ee 


TENN... 


TEXAS, . 


a 


Wyo.,, 


“4 


Johnsborough. . 


Ps «nunnndn 
Chattanooga... 


Jacksboro 


Buchanan 


Newcastle...... 
Sheridan....... 





and rozd Street, New York, N. Y., and associates. 
First National Bank, by M. L, & C, Ernst and associates, 
First National Bank, by T. M. Dickey and associates. 
National Bank of Florida, by A. A. Parker, Taveras, Fla., and 
associates. 


First National Rank, by B. F, White, Dillon, Montana, and 
associates. 


Globe National Bank, by W. W. Bell and associates, 

First National Bank, by J. W. Westbrook and associates. 

Central National Bank, by Geo. L. Richards and associates, 

City National Bank, by Walter Reeves and associates. 

First National Bank, by C. E. Rice and associates. 

American National Bank, by Joshua Horner, Jr., and asso- 
ciates. 

Metropolitan National Bank, by Richard W. Hocker and 
associates. 

Missouri National Bank, by D. V. Reiger and associates. 

First National Bank, by J. H. Royer and associates. 

First National Bank, by F. M. Dorsey, of Sioux City, Ia., and 
associates. 

Socorro National Bank, by John H. Sniffen and associates. 

First National Bank, by Mr. Hack and associates. 

First National Bank, by G. O. Mead and associates. 

First National Bank, by G. W. Ragan, Gastonia, N. C., and 
associates. 


Marine National Bank, by H. S, Sherman, Cleveland, Ohio, 


and associates. 

Oklahoma National Bank, by L. A. Gilbert and associates. 

First National Bank, by Chas. D. Francis, Fairhaven, Wash., 
and associates. 

First National Bank, by D. P. Thompson and associates. 

Broad Street National Bank, by W. C. Wood and associates. 

Second National Bank, by Joseph R. Stauffer and associates. 

First National Bank, by M. D. Swarts and associates. 

Johnsborough National Bank, by George B. Lindsay, of 
Chester, Pa., and associates. 

Dominion National Bank, by H. E. McCoy and associates. 

People’s National Bank, by Jno. B. Nicklin, Cashier People’s 
Bank, Chattanooga, and associates, 

First National Bank, by J. R. Hoxie, Fort Worth, Texas, 
and associates. 

First National Bank, by Mosby H. Payne, Lynchburg, Va., 
and associates. 

First National Bank, by Meyer Frank and associates. 

First National Bank, by E. A. Whitney and associates. 
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